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THE ROLLBACK OF VEGETABLE, COFFEE. AND 


Admin 


Prentiss Brown may be taken as the Administration's 


meat prices announc Price strator 


answer to labor’s demand that prices and wages be placed 


on a comparable level. Unfortunately, the answer 1s not 


good enough. A 15 to 25 per cent reduction in the price 
a | 


of fresh vegetables at the moment when the summer 


crop 1s coming on the market is not a genuine “rollback” 
at all, since the seasonal decline is usually much greater. 


} 


The same applies to the proposed cut in butter prices. 


prices is almost meaningless in 


i 


The rollback tn coffee 
view of the drastic rationing restrictions. Of greater sig- 
nificance is the promise to reduce meat prices by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, but even here skeptics may point 
to the fact that hog prices have been easing recently be- 
cause of the reduced demand resulting from rationing. 
The sincerity of the whole rollback program is further 


the publication of the new 


brought into question by 
flat community-wide ceiling prices for 300 food items. 
While the new ceilings have the advantage of uniform- 
ity and are thus helpful in enforcement, they tend to 
raise the existing ceilings of all small stores to the high- 
est level in any of them. No effort was made to tak« 
advantage of this opportunity to reduce prices even to 


adopting the level of the more effictent, 


the extent of 


moderate-pric e stores. 


SUBSIDIES TO 


THE OPA’S PROPOSAL TO USE 
lling baci of 


protect the processor against losses in the rol 


hh 


food prices is sound under the circumstances. Britain’s 


- - aa ~ + 4 _ } oat , : | ‘ 
success in stabilizing prices and wages is almost wholly 
due to the judicious use of subsidies. The government 
is already paying s tbsidies to help hold down the price 


These include canned toma- 


toes, peas. p beans, cheddar cheese, coffee 
j , 


mae ten leon netenlenm mendiert 1d , | 
cocoa, sugar, tea, oil seeds, petroleum proaucts, and coal, 


: baie 
Yespite this extensive, and on the whole successful. use 
i 


i) 


of subsidies, Congress is reported to be up in arm 
against the OPA’s latest proposal. Opposition is strong- 
est among the members of the farm bloc, which has gone 
whole hog for inflation. But there are others who fear 
that by perpetuating the illusion of low living costs the 


subsidies will conceal the continuing peril of inflation. 
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This is a well-founded objection. The payment of sub- 


loes not provide a new and magic way for con- 


inflationary spiral. That can be achieved 


s i > 
, 

trolling the 

, A 

ess purchasing 


only by tackling the reservoir of the ex 


power creat d by the war. But our choice at the moment, 
in terms of political realities, is not between taxation 
and subsidies but between subsidies and the chaos of an 
uncontrolled inflation. 

a 
ONE OF THE STANDARD DEFENSES OF THE 
Darlan deal, we recall, was the asserted belief that half 
of North Africa had never heard of De Gaulle and the 
other half would have none of him. However much we 
might regret the unpopularity of the Free French, ran 
the argument, we must be “‘realistic’’ and turn the wide- 
spread Pétainist sympathy to our own ends. Events have 
been dealing harshly with this particular rationalization. 
No sooner was the Giraud regime induced to end the 
political persecution of the De Gaullists than the Cross 
of Lorraine mushroomed from Casablanca to Bizerte, 
and shouts of "Vive De Gaulle!’’ were raised at embar- 
rassingly inappropriate occasions. It has taken the Allied 
entrance into Tunis, however, to give the myth the coup 
de erace. It was not General Giraud who won the cheers 
of the French in the liberated city, but De Gaulle. 
In fact, according to Drew Middleton, who entered the 
capital with the victorious troops, Giraud is almost un- 
known in Tunis, while the Fighting French leader is 
everywhere hailed as the symbol of resistance. “In one 
coastal town,” writes the New York Times correspond- 
ent, “recruiting centers for General Giraud and General 
de Gaulle opened side by side. The first day General de 
Gaulle got 412 recruits, General Giraud got 4." When 
the people of Tunis asked about the French army, “they 
meant General Leclerc’s Fighting French force, not the 
French Nineteenth Corps under General Giraud.” All 
of which lends point to Giraud’s refusal to receive De 
at Algiers, presumably for fear of the enthusi- 
astic public demonstrations that would mark his arrival. 
Point or no point, however, we hope De Gaulle will not 
make an issue of the meeting place. The question hardly 
ich emphasis, and continued bickering over it 


only serves to give both principals an air of the prima 
» 


INTERPRETERS OF SOVIET POLICY HAVE NOT 


had an easy task during the past few weeks. The oracles 
of the Kremlin have given them plenty of material to 
work on, but one day's utterance has often seemed to 
be contradicted by that of the next. For instance, Stalin's 


pondent, 


| Ralph 


letter to the New York Times corres 


Parker, on May 5 em hasized the desire of the Soviet 


government for “a strong and friendly Polan ’’ and 


spoke of its willingness to base relations with that country 


after the war either “upon the fundament of solid good- 
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neighborly relations” or upon an alliance of n 
sistance against Germany. Even though this 
carefully avoided the prickly boundary questi 
taken as an assurance that Russia was not 
reduce Poland to the status of a client state 
seemed to have been taken toward healing th 
able breach in relations which followed the P 
ernment’s swallowing of Goebbels’s baited hook. 
days later, however, Vice Foreign Commissar \ 
came out with a blasting bill of indictment aga 
Polish government, charging it with failure 
agreements regarding the Polish army and with es; 
under cover of relief activities. In spite of a « 
tively mild Polish reply, the rift between the two por. 
ernments remains as deep as ever; nor is it likely to | 
shrunk by the organization of a Polish legion under R 
sian auspices. But if the Kremlin’s mood toward t 
Sikorski government remains unrelenting, it has | 
pains to improve its relations with America and Bri 
It realizes, perhaps, that its rather brutal retort to P 
blundering has produced unfavorable reactions 


anxious to mend its diplomatic fences. 
™ 


HOUSE ACTION ON THE HULL TRADE PACT 
is expected to cleave closely to party lines following 
the filing of a vigorous Republican minority report 
the Ways and Means Committee. Recognizing that ¢! 
Hull trade program has general public support 

most groups interested in trade policy, the Re; 


so 


cans have dug up several rather ingenious arguments t 
explain their opposition to the pacts. They 

(1) that the reciprocal program is wholly inadequate t 
deal with post-war trade problems; (2) that it is 1 
reciprocal because of the most-favored-nation cla 
(3) that the subject of tariffs and trade policy is p 

a matter for Congress. The first of these arguments is 
questionably valid. If we are to restore a sound inter 
national economy after the war, we shall need something 
more effective than reciprocal trade pacts to break d 
the elaborate restrictive devices created by economic 
nationalism in the past fifteen years. No one would den 
this, least of all Secretary Hull. But all experien 
trade policy proves beyond question the necessity | 
maintaining an unconditional most-favored-nation policy. 
Otherwise reciprocity rapidly deteriorates into haggling, 


and tariff negotiations become an ill-concealed form of 
economic warfare. The proposal to subject the agree 
ments to Congressional review has, of course, but one 


object: the prevention of any reduction in tariffs by the 
reintroduction of log-rolling tactics. Our years of experi 
ence with Congressional tariff-making constitute the most 
powerful argument for keeping the details of tarif 
negotiation wholly in the hands of a non-political ac 


ministrative body. 
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NATE FINANCE COMMITTEE HAS 


THI SEN 
} rs 14 , 


to the incredible tax muddle by rejecting the 











House-approved Forand bill and adopting a ‘‘modified” 
Rum plan. The “modifications” consist chiefly of a 
; of changes designed to lighten the burden of the 

do income-tax payer. The new bill is expected 

ed by the Senate, and hope for salvaging some 

1e from last year's war-inflated incomes appears to 

rest almost entirely with the House leadership—backed 
prospect of a Presidential veto. The utter incon- 

y of forgiving a year’s taxes—-and thus releasing 
reserve of spending power—at a time when the 
r {dministration is struggling to “hold the line” on prices 


wages appears not to have dawned on the average 


Senator. But we can be certain that organized Jabor and 
'R the farm bloc will be quick to seize upon the Senate's 
t remarkable generosity ta the higher income groups— 


ly ones benefiting from the Finance Committee's 
n—to demand reconsideration of the President's 
ind price-freezing orders. It will be extraordinarily 
lifficult to say to the miners, for example, that they are 
t entitled to a $2-a-day wage boost when the govern- 
nt is making a gift of some $9,500,000,000 to that 
rt of the population that is well enough off to pay in- 
CTS me taxes, 


a 


THE ODYSSEY OF ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN IS 
1 dopester’s gold mine, yielding rumor at every seam. 
[he latest story is that the Archbishop is soon io go to 
Moscow, where he will negotiate a concordat between 
the Kremlin and the Vatican, and that the project has 
the advance blessing of the governments of Eire and 
Spain. The report comes from a sober source, and sev- 

| recent developments serve to give it more plausibility 
than it would ever have had in the past. Chief of these 
events is the crisis precipitated in Spanish exile circles in 
Mexico a few months ago by the following injunction 
which the Communists among them, according to the 
London New Leader, received from Moscow: ‘The $pan- 
ish Communist Party must envisage the suppression of 
Article 26 of the Spanish Republican Constitution {the 
separation of church and state} and consider the Catho- 


: lic church as the state church in Spain.’’ Following this 

, same line, the Communists of Mexico have been urg- 

ng an extension of the “National Front’’ to embrace 

» Francoists and clerical politicians of—shall we say?—an 
extremely illiberal persuasion. The result is that the party 

in that country has suffered dissension, expulsions, and 

. resignations. Other straws in the wind are the effort of 


Axis radio to block any possible understanding by 


ging that the Soviet Union is conducting a ‘‘cam- 
paign against the Pope” and the vigorous denial by the 
Moscow radio of these “mendacious reports . . . fabri- 


cated from beginning to end.”” So far the Vatican hasn’t 






made any open overtures—unless, of course, you count 





nA 
the Legion of Decency’s rs ot ) 
avi \ as UnODICC i ror aduil ( iO 
— 
of it, that’s going pr 
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MAYOR LAGUARDIA HAS LET DOWN THE 


CItIZel of New York Ol igain by raning to reappoint 
Mrs. Johanna M. | Queens representa fe on 
the B rd of Education. W1] is generally aereed that 
Dr. George H. Chatfield. who \ is appointed to replace 
Mrs. Lindlof, is a capable educator well qualified 
the post, Mrs. Lindlof’s excellent record during } 
seven years of unpaid service to the board should have 


assured her preferential treatment. The fact that Dr 


bat ] ] 1} J 
Chatheld is only nominally a resident of Queens may 


iportant, but it makes the Mayor's action even 

less defensible. And it was all the more bewildering 
pani ae | ol ' 

because Mrs. Lindlof has just distinguished herself by 


her brilliant and courageous defense of Mark Starr dur- 


ing the long controversy over his aj 
of adult education. Mayor LaGuardia had presumably 


favored Starr's appointment, but instead of taking ad- 


pointment as director 


he expiration of the term of Dr. Bonaschi— 


who opposed Starr—to bring more liberal blood into the 


vantage of 


board, he retained Bonaschi and discharged the board's 
ablest and most consistently liberal member. In the ab- 
sence of any reasonable explanation of his capricious 
behavior, some weight must be given to Mrs. Lindlof's 


> 


charge that the Mayor acted “for purposes of his per- 
sonal political strategy.” There was a time when the 
Mayor's personal strategy coincided with that of all 
groups interested in good government in New York City. 


But ihat time seems to have passed beyond recall. 


Tunisia and After 


N OUR issue of May 1 we wrote: “The days of the 
Axis in Tunisia are numbered, but will the number be 
high or low?” The question has now been answered 
more favorably than we then dared to hope. Fighting 
with marvelous élan, the Allied army—the heat of battle 
has welded it into one grand offensive machine—burst 


} 
i 


1 


through the mountain wall whicl 


ich guarded the last Axis 
stronghold in Africa and inflicted a total defeat on a 
demoralized enemy. The anticipated German stand at 
Bizerte, with its much-vaunted defenses, was never made, 
and the veterans who were to die in the last ditch are 
surrendering in droves. As we write, an estimated half 
of the Axis troops in Tunisia are prisoners, while the 
remnants are being driven into the Cape Bon peninsula— 


a bottleneck from which not many thousands are likely 


to escape. 
After Stalingrad, ‘“Tunisgrad."” The myth of the in- 
vincibility of the Wehrmacht is no more. Nor can the 





n the Alli 
is a famous vi 
praise that is pouring in m every quarter. 
orical significance depends w it is followed up 


‘J he | 0p around I fun clos d, an 1 


‘ight months of 1943 remain for the task of 
drawing it tighter. Hitler must now guard a vast perim- 
eter, and he cannot be strong in all places at once. The 

1 Nations, and it 


’ 
tel aty 


hands of the Unite 


who will choose the coming b 


initiative is in the 
is they 


uation looks to fascist eyes 1s suggested by 


very that continued fighting is senseless 
yresent Hitler's Europe is threatened from four 
In the 


thle. Perhaps Hitler will attempt once 


east the Red Army remains in- 


nore to destroy it, and a German offensive in Europe 


starting within the next few wecks is still in the cards. 
But at the moment the only activity on the eastern front 


1 
} 


is in the Kuban, where it looks as if the German de- 


fenders of Novoross 


manner as were th 


might be trapped in much the 


defenders of Tunisia. Signifi- 


ian air oftensiy 
’ 


ng a heavy toll of German planes. This m 


. . 
ep thi Luftwaff occupie 
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the conquest of that is] 
the invasion of the I 
of the Mediterranean, 


is worth millions of tons of shipping to our side, 


mainland. Be 
be complete while Sicily remains in Axis hands. 
The morale of the Allied army in Tunisia is at z 
its losses, while considerable, have probably been 
heavy than anticipated; it is backed by tremend 
power and supported by strong reserves in Morocc 
Algeria. Under the circumstances it seems probab! 
it will be given the chance to win fresh laurels 
though the main attack on the fortress may come « 
where. But strike somewhere we must and that qu 
For the real test of generalship is the exploitat 


success. 


John L.’s Show 


FTER months of oblivion and frustration, John 
Llewellyn Lewis is staging his long-planned 
4 < < i 
time show. His campaign in the coal fields has alr 
intensified unrest within the A. F. of L. and C. I. O 
fight has been cheered at a conference of the C. I. O.'s 
Automobile Workers’ Union; and most of his foes wit 
the labor movement have maintained an unhappy s Loomned ol 
Pid snarpest 


As this is written, the decisive episodes in the coa! the board 
are still ahead; the fifteen-day truce is on, and the “wat f the rem 
of nerves’ between Lewis and Franklin D. Roos the terms 
continues. But whatever happens, some things are al kanal és 


& 


proposed 


dantly clear. Lewis's performance has dramatized 
irresponsibility of his war-time role. It has also re- stan of 
vealed the incipient chaos in the nation’s war-tim 
program. 
far Lewis has played his hand ruthlessly, wit 

apparent regard for the nation’s production needs or t 
comments of the Axis radio. His timing has been ast 
and his talent for creating a crisis atmosphere was 1 
better revealed than in the past few weeks. Yet 
fundamental sources of his strength in this confli 
neither his imagination nor his rhetoric. Those ar 
plementary tools. His real weapons are his repud 
of any responsibility for the war effort and the br 
down of the government's price-control program. 

Lewis is operating free of the inhibitions wh 
strain other labor leaders. He has bluntly stated th 
does not regard the fight against inflation as his 
just as he had hinted in the past that he did not v1 
war against Hitlerism as his war. He is not a partn 
the war program, and he delights in mocking those | 


I 
chiefs who have assumed the obligations he scorns. —— 
Lewis the no-strike pledge was a momentary barg 


{o be discarded when he chose, rather than a voluntary azo, befo 


If Ley 


We say t 


rs ha 


commitment for the duration. Other union leadet 
clung to the pledge because they do not share his frivo- 
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+itude toward the war. Lewis has not hesitated to 


tik 


t their feelings. 
is one-half of his strength. Yet he would not 
.r so formidable a threat, either to the country or to 
union leaders, if his bid for a comeback had not 
red in a time of virtual collapse of the price- 
| system. To the men who shut the mines on April 
ssue was the high cost of living. The same issue 

) agitating thousands of other workers in other 
And now, belatedly, and as a result of Lewis's 
forms of pressure, the Administration has begun 
wledge what C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 


1g in less bellicose tones many months ago. 


leaders 
ra survey of prices in mining towns ordered by Presi- 
sevelt a few days before the mine strike began, 
Otfice of Price Administration admits that failure to 
its own price ceilings has added 5 per cent to the 

f food. Correlating this report with earlier investi- 
of other commodities, the OPA sadly confesses: 
pinion was unanimous that food costs in mining 
nities are approximately the same as those in com- 
ymmunities.”” Thus in the face of Lewis's in- 


1 


the government's only defense is that price 


I 
ntrol has been as ineffective generally as it has been in 
communities. 
Simultaneously, while Lewis has been leveling his 
arpest attack against the National War Labor Board, 
ird itself is in a state of demoralization as a result 
removal of its power to adjust “inequities.” Under 
terms of the executive order of April 8 it has been 
ed to the role of statistician, determining whether 
yposed wage increases are within the 15 per cent pro- 
of the “Little Steel’’ formula. Its freedom of 
ment has been virtually eliminated. A. F. of L. and 
[. O. members of the board are talking of resigna- 
it a moment when the board is engaged in a life- 
leath battle with Lewis. 
It is true that Lewis’s United Mine Workers’ Journal 
the past scoffed at the whole price-control idea; 
M. W. has done little within the mining 
to police prices; that Lewis was w aging his crusade 
against the War Labor Board long before its powers 


urbed. But Lewis makes no fetish of consistency, 


the U. 


workers to whom he is appealing—in the mines 
elsewhere—are not concerned about such details 
They discover that the first major Administration 
to roll back prices is taken as an imm« diate con- 
nce of the May 1 strike in the mines. They find that 
lent Roosevelt orders a probe of violations of price 
*s when the U. M. W. begins to press its fight. We 
say that such actions should have been delayed 
f to prevent the appearance of conceding to Lewis. 
say that they should have been taken many wee ks 
before the Lewis-made crisis developed. 
if Lewis persists in his defiance of the War Labor 
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Board an 1 permits a str rain next wee the govern- 
met L probably have no ch except to seek to 
break the st by appeals if poss by uglier methods 
m necessary. In any cr ices Lewis cannot lose: he 


either snatches a victor r poses as martyr. There is no 
dex ft, clear-cut fut 1 now ( le Sifuati was 
allowed to deteriora so k because so little was 
done by the OPA to allevi the roots of the n rs 
discontent: because the “houscwives’ revolt’’ was allowed 


to spread until Lewis suddenly crystallized the issue: be- 


cause the formulation of government labor poli y 418 
4 7 
diffused through so many aget s and so many ¢« - 
, 7 
ing olficials that no coherent to meet this situat | 


Lewis employed, were ignored or turned aside when they 


: 
sought undemonstratively to lay the problems before 
7 
the Administration. 
This country needs coal, and no labor leader has the 


right to stand in the way. But the editorial writers who 


now piously defend the War Labor Board need to recall 


i 
some of their own efforts to undermine that agency: the 


/ 7 5 < } } vr x ’ r } } 
columnists who decry Lewis's tactics should divert some 


of their anger to the need for drastic enforcement of 


price ceilings. The miners follow Lewis because he 


+ 


articulates their own dissatisfaction and resentment. 


Others will follow Lewis unless the Administration 


r ale tte ney nied reante « . : oe 
fulfils its price pledges, grants authentic recognition to 


the labor leaders who have remained loyal to the war 
effort, and establishes some centralized machinery for the 


handling of war-time labor pre blems. 


Chinese Claustrophobia 


T WAS good to learn last week that Liberator bomb- 
ers had reached China and had successfully attacked 


the major Japanese base on Hainan Island. We are sure 


that every additional plane sent to China is warmly wel- 
i 
comed as a token of unity with America, as well as 
uid to China must re- 
i eas oil me land eS 
main ger until some land corridor 1s opene and 
, ; : YY } ), ] t et > 
eariy prosp ts for such a qevelopment are unpromising. 
Burma undertaken by 


} 


The small-scale campaign in 
General Wavell last winter bogged down before achiev- 


ing its first important objective—the port of Akyab 

and now the rainy season precludes any further move 

in that theater until next 
Meanwhile, the sense of frustration in China grows. 


The military threat offered to the 


1° ' 1 ' 
Chinese scholar whos 
onomic situation Por 


, | 
But the e 


tering the growth of political tensions, domestic and 
} 
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on 
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It is, in 


, 


first’ is not fully 

The Nation has 

ys defended that d clieving that from the 
nt of vi global strategy it is entirely justified, 
fact that more has not been done to 

alatable to the Chinese, for whom it means 

ment of the day of liberation. Little attempt has 


n made—particularly in London—to remove the fears 


+ 


uspicions which our contributor reports. ‘The 


ment reached last year for the abandonment of 
territorial privileges was a step in the right 

cts have been offset by indications that Britain 
was not prepared to surrender its claims te Hongkong. 


The imperialist pronouncements of Winston Churchill 


other British ministers have also disturbed China, 
ch contemplates with dismay the prospect of a return, 
er the war, to the status quo ante in the Far East. As 
t Chinese friend emphasizes, China has a large interest 
in the future of the European colonies in southeastern 
Asia. Millions of Chinese settled in these territories 


uffered from discriminations which will seem even 


ae | 


tolerable in the future. Moreover, any attempt to 


aaa 
unchanged the imperialist regimes of the past, 
h so lamentably failed to protect 


must create poultice 

ling threat to the peace of Asia. 
The Chinese, wrongly but underst indably, tend to re- 
the Anglo-American program of beating Hitler 
; symbolic of unwillingness to grant China equality. 
ponsible person suggests that this program should 
lified, but it should not be beyond the resources 


manship to remove Chinese suspicions. A British 


h its sovereignty over Hongkong would 


»? 
ler to re ling ! 
rove as great a tonic to Chinese morale as a major vic- 
It would be a token of true part- 


intention of treating China 


yr at the peace 


Boltvia—the Facts 


HE blood of Bolivian miners is on the hands of 


General Enrique Penaranda, president of that coun- 
try, now visiting the United States. The labor movement 
could make no greater contribution to genuine hemi- 
spheri solidarity than by showing its dis} leasure during 
the President's visit and demanding the release of the 
union leaders still held on his orders in jail and in con- 
centration camps in remote jungles. The workers of 
Latin America must be made to feel by concrete measures 
that we are determined to make our country the Good 
Neighbor of the common people in their countries rather 


than the collaborator of tin kings and other exploiters 
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For the actual facts of the Catavi massacre 
December 21 the labor movement is indebt 
courageous and outspoken report filed by M 
Kyne, vice-president of the United Retail, W! 
and Department Store Employees of Amer 
c.. & aaa representative on the recent comm: 
Bolivia. Kyne’s separate report fills the gaping on 
in the official one, which skirted around the tin 
though the strike was the actual reason for se: 
commission to Bolivia at all. Workers in the rich |] 
mines, averaging 70 cents a day and suffering fr 
flated food costs in the company stores, asked for 
per cent raise in wages last September. Manager 
fused to reply, and the Ministry of Labor wait 
five days before it even acknowledged receipt ot 
union's demands. The government lined up imn 
with the mine owners. Under the conditions rey 
Kyne this was to be expected, for the tin kings of B 
are so powerful that they take it upon themsels 
clare the law. “They interpret labor laws,”’ Kyne r 
“and declare them unconstitutional when it suit 
interest.” 

Patino officers in La Paz wired the manager 
. . the President of the R 


assures us that preventive measures have been ta! 


mines at Catavi, 


suggests vigilance in order to report these agitat 
December a state of siege was declared, union 
were arrested, company stores closed. Soldiers 

tated a demonstration when they refused to let 
go in search of food. At 10 a.m. on December 
diers opened fire on the demonstrators, and firi 
tinued until 3 p.m. The government admits that n 
workers were killed and forty wounded. ‘Hi 
Bolivian miners and their wives and children d 
may never be known,” Kyne writes. “One of 

was on the spot declared that at least 400 d 

buried that day.”’ This affair was represented by 


_patches from Bolivia as an uprising inspired 


Nazis. 

The parallel between the arguments used agai 
ter wages in Bolivia and the instructions cabled by 
on December 2 to our ambassador in Bolivia is st 
The argument was that wages could not be rais 
out interfering with Bolivia's international oblig 
to the United States, Exactly the opposite is true. 
cient production is impossible on the basis of the 
ism and miserable conditions revealed in the Kyne re) 
We assure the workers of Bolivia that the attitude take 
by the State Department does not reflect the feel 
the American people, of the President, or of the Vi 


President, and we call on the labor movement to unt! 


as Kyne suggests, in a joint council on Latin American 
relations to show workers below the Rio Grande that 


we mean what we say when we speak of the Four 


Freedoms. 
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Washineton, May 9 


xe able to learn a Zor xd deal 


SUSPECT that we shall | 


| le the 
the actual course of our policy as regards the 


e of the post-war world by watching the foreign 

ders’ protective committee, organi: ed by the 
Foreign Trade Council. The head of the com- 
the influential James A. Moffett, chairman of 


of the California Texas Oil Company, which 


um Adviser in the 
The purpose of the new committee 1s 


r American property in Axis-occu] ied countries 


maintain close contact with 





Cie props r autl 





rocure speedy protection of property rights and 


in territories occupied or reoccupied by tne 
P Ee os | a » : i . 
nations. Ihe committee 1s unlikely to encourage 


lerground movements with lett- 


tions not over sympatheti to property rights. 


ness toward 
\X re already at work,” said the committee’s first 
One might have zathered as much from our 
De Gaulle, who is rightist enough to please 
State Department but unwilling to jimcrow the left 
fight for the rebirth of France. 
I'wo basic forces are — our policy on the future 
f Europe. One is the desire of American corporations 
t their property back and to create the most favor- 
onditions possible for profitable operations. This 
ites hostility not merely to communism but to more 
rate socialist programs. The other is the desire to 
nstitute in Axis and occupied countries those power- 
| opposite numbers so necessary if the cartel system 7s 
be revived—I. G. Farben, the Comité des Forges, 


Mitsui, etc. Of these two motives, the second is the 


stronger, for “cooperation to maintain stable prices and 


r + 


ets” is more important financially than the prop- 
Idings. Let no one think the cartel system is dead. 
verfully and persistently the case for reviewing cartels 
being pressed on every agency of government, from 
tice to State, which has any authority in the matter. A 
al argument put forward is that the British and 


intend to revive their cartels. 


here must be a new crisis approaching in the War 
luction Board, for it is again being hinted that 

rman Donald M. Nelson is about to appoint two 

r vice-chairmen. Whenever Nelson finds himself in 
onflict with the army and navy, or otherwise in 


et of losing his job, there are (1) coy reports that 


Capital Notes 





TONE 


— ail - , 
he is on the verge of giv rc] itation at 
top WPB levels, and (2) dark v spers that the « 1- 
tf t } tT) f lies +} r ] 
ily na E4 i VCr y Lilt Ad Ai Aik > 
a ; : ' 

‘ ns | 1 Once labor and liberal sup- 
1 
e has | lf 1 danger averted, N n 
iclves both } t romis¢ unt the next 
tn 4 P 14] 
Crisis iC iif pl »a VO r Vice ii 
i 
, , 
men la nmer when | Murray of the C. I. O. and 









ny , , , , ' , 
n has ft » afr gy ( ind chier to th 
1 | 
i t fora lo Sidney Hillman’s su 










Ha but Nelson 1 Mn »Kcep Hulman from 
bei ed out of th Pp \ shortl fterward. Labor 
from a theoretical equality with capital in the OPM 
(Knudsen and Hillman), has been pushed steadily 


downward under Nelson in the WPB. The innocuous 
Labor Production even denied jurisdiction 
- 


9 labor-management committees, lest it 


Division was 
over the drive f 
provide labor with a voice in management’s problems at 
a level higher than the suggestion box. 

“It was known,” says a new story on the imminent 
appointment of two labor vice-chairmen, “that WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson would insist that any labor 


tee must drop his union connection completely 


appoin 
for the period of government employment, just as man- 
agement officials have been required to sever their busi- 
‘fore being brought into WPB policy- 
have chuckled over that one 
room for WPB execu- 
tives on the fifth floor of the Social Security building. 
Many of the dollar-a-yc 


from their companies while serving in Washington, and 


ness cont. nections b« 
making posts.” They must 


in the privacy of the special dining 


ar men continue to draw salaries 


1 


some of them manage to spen 1a day or so a week back 


' 
at the home office 


handling their private business 


affairs. 


In this connection I might report that while I know 
nothing of that House on R Street, I am not impressed 
by the recurrent hullabaloo—from Congressmen silent 
about more serious matters—over brokers in war-contract 
business. No doubt many of these brokers cut some 
sharp corners and a few of them may 
have a useful function for the friendless small business 
man who must otherwise wear out the seat of his pants 


in WPB and army waiting-rooms. Big business men have 








692 


their dollar-a-year representatives in the WPB and 
barred, oak-leaved, or starred ones in the army: their 
lawyers and bankers turn up conveniently as WPB or 
War Department officials for the duration. A small busi- 
ness man is lucky if he has enough influence to get a 
room in a hotel. The broker is worth his fee to both 
the business man and the country. His job is no more 
reprehensible than that of any other middleman, and has 
the same economic justification. If the extra charge 
makes it possible for the business man to stay in his fac- 
tory, where he is useful, instead of running around 
Washington, where he is a menace to his own morale, 
it is well paid. 

Treat a man like a bootlegger, and he will oblige by 
being furtive; recognize his function, and he will grow 


more respectable in his habits. The way to curb the 


»} Labi’ 


abuses of brokerage—lI find it hard to conceal a yawn 


when I hear people talk of them—is to en 1 the pretense 
about it. I note that the Federal Trade C 

cite 

for the jeep. The FTC says the jeep was d veloped by 
the American Bantam Car Company of Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, “in collaboration with certain officers of the 
United States army.”’ The FTC complaint fully confirms 
my inside story on the jeep published in The Nation of 
December 14, 1940. Ford and Willys, thanks to the 
strategic positions occupied by friends and dollar-a-year 
employees in Washington, were able to take the jeep away 
from the company which helped develop it, though 
the latter was and for all I know may still be badly in 
need of war work. Bantam’s Washington representative, 
a former army officer, served a doubly useful purpose in 
this case. He not only obtained at least one contract for 
Bantam but helped G-4 sell the idea of the jeep to re- 
luctant War Department higher-ups. Yet the RFC, which 
will complacently sign blank cheeks for Alcoa and Stand- 
ard Oil, declined to recognize his salary and expenses 
as legitimate items on a bill presented by the Bantam 
c ompany. 

Edwin W. Pauley, secretary of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, has been in Mexico trying to obtain a 
concession to build an aviation-gas plant. This, while 
improper, is not surprising, for the Democratic National 
Committee is quite an organization for the grinding of 
private axes. (Another of its notables is Oscar R. Ewing, 
who serves both the National Committee and the Alumi- 
num Company of America.) Up here Pauley calls himself 
an “indey endent” o1l man, but below the border Mexicans 

nts himself as a spokesman for Standard 
In California, Pauley’s home state, he is 
th dislike by progressives, and there is a 
snort when his “independent” status as an 


fet 


; mentioned. He ts felt to have been a decidedly 


gressive influence at Sacramento on Governor 





The NATIO. 


Olson, and he is a close friend of Ralph K. Day 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator for War, a S 
of California man. Pauley was one of the men 
sponsored Davies for the job in the Petroleun 
ministration. 

Davies is now going to bat for Pauley behi: 
scenes on the ground that Pauley represents “inde. [The 
pendents’’ in the Mexican field while the State Depar:. observe 
ment is trying to sneak the old Standard Oil com; 1 reliabil: 
back into Mexico. This is not too plausible, since Day letter, t 
has not shown too tender a concern in the past for inde. im porke 
pendents and the Mexican oil dispute is one of { 
cases in which the State Department has followed i 
democratic policy. Davies is striking some noble atti: i 
He declares that the State Department is hostile to Pa g 
and his “independents” and is backing the Univer 
Products Company to build an aviation-gas p! 
Mexico, and that this will enable the Standard Oi! cr 
to make a comeback below the border. An effort : nelae & 


whethe 
renewec 
cess 1S 1 
nade to plant a distorted story on this corres; oot of 
who 1s known not to be fond of either the State Depar follow 
ment or Standard Oil, in the hope that he wi 
advertently do a little ax-grinding for Pauley. A St 

Department source I have found trustworthy in th 

tells me that while the new Mexican aviation-gas | 

will be financed by an Export-Import Bank loan a: 

gineered by Universal Oil Products, it will be 

owned by the Mexican government. I am handi: 

a verdict in favor of the State Department. 


Though the Truman committee ducked the qu 
in its report on the aviation-gas controversy, I 
clined to think Under Secretary of War Patterson 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes right and Rubber Dir 
William M. Jeffers wrong. From my little cubby-h 
looks as if present rubber-expansion plans call f 
over-all production much in excess of essential 


aviation gas is overwhelming and undeniable. We « 

also use more ingenuity in breaking the bottlenecks in 

production of the components needed for both programs 

though I understand that WPB Vice-Chairman C. FE aes 
Wilson is making determined and praiseworthy efforts in caclaeea 
this crucial sector of the war program. some ‘ia 





ence of 


Coming in The Nation therefor 


Ely Culbertson maintains that what Louis Fischer 
analyzed in The Nation of April 24 was not his 
plan for world peace but rather "The Culbertson Since CK 
Plan ala Fischer.” In next week's issue he promises 


to “take apart that plan, put it together again, and 


persons 


done—r. 
England 
extremel 


throw it at Mr. Fischer.” 
best to d 














Why China ls Worrted 


(The letters that follow were written by a Chinese 
hbrerver whose identity cannot be revealed but for whose 
bility we can vouch, Despite the date of the first 


f 
ave 


1é 


letter, we believe its intrinsic interest and the continued 
importance of its contents justify tts publication. | 


Kunming, China, December 6, 1942 

HE war situation seems definitely to be turning in 

our favor. Hitler and Japan may yet have some 

great surprise in store for the United Nations, but 

whether it is an attack on Turkey or one on India or a 

renewed general offensive against us, phenomenal suc- 

cess is very unlikely. This being so, we are perhaps not 

being too sanguine in hoping for a United Nations gen- 

eral offensive next summer and a final victory by the 
wing winter. 

We are fully aware that in order to maintain our self- 
respect we must not rely on our allies to win the war 
for us, however handicapped we may be by the lack of 

; and heavy artillery. Lately the Generalissimo has 

n hammering hard on this idea, and I have no doubt 

he means it. But to be realistic, I doubt if unaided 

e can succeed in pushing a million Japanese into the 

let alone carrying the war to their homeland. I feel 
that in order to enable the Chinese to maintain their 
f-respect and not feel inferior, supply of the things 

k is necessary. 
view of the approaching victory the Chinese are 
issing the peace in earnest. Willkie’s visit and the 
eches he has made, both here and after his return, 
ve heightened our interest in post-war reconstruction. 
Fortune memorandum on peace in the Far East has 

n eagerly read in Chungking, and a translation of it 
gained wide publicity. Personally I like best the utter- 

s of Vice-President Wallace, whose vision seems to 
end every other statesman’s. 

In China there have been some wild suggestions in re- 

urd to the disposal of what may be called our border 

If they were seriously considered by responsible 
rsons, imperialism would be a just accusation. For 
me months I was rather bothered by the reported exist- 
of that sort of atmosphere in the capital. I was 
therefore very much relieved when I went to Chungking 

1 found that those who hold such views are either 


persons of no consequence or talking only flippantly. 
since considerable harm seems already to have been 
reports are coming back from both America and 
id that we are suspected of being imperialistic and 
extremely nationalistic—the government is now doing its 


best to discourage any loose discussion. In fact, the Gen- 


eralissimo took advantage of the meeting of the People’s 
Political Council to declare openly against assuming 
hegemony in Asia. 

The preparation of the peace is in the hands of sane 
people. As far as I can learn, the stand China is Jikely 
to take will arouse little objection in any quarter except 
on the question of colonies and the future of Japan. 
Concerning colonies, the consensus is that the old system 
must go. The idealistically inclined planners want to see 
it go for obvious reasons; the realistically inclined fear it. 
The indebtedness of the Kuomintang to the Chinese 
overseas and the ill-treatment, or at least discriminatory 
treatment, meted out by the colonial powers to these 
Chinese strengthen the passion for a change. For the 
sake of maintaining the United Nations front, responsi- 
ble Chinese are now suppressing any outcry for a change; 
but if the colonial powers, especially the British, should 
remain diehard, as has been indicated by the recent 
speeches of Churchill and by the London Times edito- 
rials in reply to Willkie’s demand for an elucidation of 
British policy, then I believe that trouble between the 
Chinese and the British is inevitable when the war is 
over. In responsible Chinese circles there is not the slight- 
est ambition to acquire any of the former colonies of 
the British, French, and Dutch empires in the Far East, 
with the sole exception of Hongkong. But the Chinese 
do want to see these colonies placed under international 
control, with the former colonial powers and also China 
itself, which has an interest in these areas because of the 
enormous number of Chinese emigrants settled in them, 
acting as dominant administrators 

Concerning the future of Japan there is a great deal 
of controversy here. The reasoning of one school is not 
very different from that of the French after the Jast war 
with respect to the Germans. The Chinese are afraid of 
Japan and want to prevent it from remaining a military 
and industrial power. The other view, to which I sub- 
scribe, is that such a repressive policy is unworkable. 
After disarming Japan we should let it continue as an in- 
dustrial and seafaring power so that it can maintain its 
prosperity and live at peace with its neighbors. It would 
be wishful thinking to claim that this view is in the 
ascendancy. Nevertheless, I am confident that it will 
prevail if China is convinced that the Anglo-Saxon 
powers will not play the game of maintaining a strong 
Japan to serve as a check on a possible Chinese Yellow 
Peril. , 

It can readily be seen that this sort of mutual suspicion 
breeds all kinds of dangers. Our suspicion of the West 





may make us insist on bleeding Japan white, which of 


course smacks a good deal of imperialism and justifies 


you in being on your guard. Our suspicion that you want 
tn chack 1 ee = oe aad - an ' 

k us naturally leads us to insist on crippling Japan 
beyond a measure of recovery. That is why I think irre- 


a | 7 0 | ure ’ 
ble talk in the West about our tendency to be 


imperialistic and equally irresponsible talk in China 


wildly ndemning the British Empire both serve to 
poison the minds of the people. 


As far as I can see, the first task of Chinese statesmen 
after the war is over will be to perfect a political system 
that will satisfy a major part of the Chinese people and 
to accelerate the industrialization of the country so as to 


Ailéd 


give it in time an equality with the United States and 


Russia. Both democratization ar industrialization are 
impossible unless we have stability and also unstinted 
help from America and Great Britain. The wild talk 
current in some circles of the West that after the war 
China will relapse into civil war is too newswise to be 
truc. By newswise I mean imbued with the quality pos- 


sessed by certain clever newspapermen in China who see 


so many trees here but fail to see the woods. I myself 


am disturbed by some recent developments, but I would 


be a man without any sense of balance or proportion if 


I 


1c , , 1 . 
I pern 1 myself to think that the ruling class after 
the war will be devoid of serious intention to achieve 


economic and political reforms, or that it will in- 


lulge in the suppression of all criticism at home and in 


caviling at other nations 
Neither the Kuomintang nor the Chinese people as a 
whole has had too g od an opinion of Britain. In their 


antagonism toward that nation as an imperial power they 
the many admirable traits of 
lukewarmness of the Cham- 
nt toward us in the early years of our 
sing of the Burma Road by Churchill, 
accompanied by an announcement which failed to make 
distinction between right and wrong, left an ex- 
tremely sour taste. With this as a background you can 
se when Hongkong 
ind Singapore were so ¢ isily | Sf, especially in view of 
on of an offer by the Chinese in those cities 
to arm themselves for civilian defense. The offer was 
vhen it was too late to be of any effective 
matters worse was the discrimination prac- 


ticed against the natives and the Chinese in the proce s of 


The fury was heightened if possible by the Burma dis- 
ister, which the Chinese attributed in no small measure 
to British unwillingness to admit Chinese reinforcements 
the beginning and to a com] lete lack of cooperation 
throughout the campaign. I used to think that these accu 

itions were largely an attempt at Chinese face-saving. 
But in Chungking I had a chance to learn more details, 


squared with my earlier information, 


While the disaster of the Burma campaign was 
being hotly resented, the arrest of the Indian Co; 
leaders and the subsequent rough talk between |] 
and Chungking made matters worse. It can now b 
that Generalissimo Chiang’s trip to India was 


honey. He went at the invitation of London, and I 


also agreed to his seeing the Indian leaders. But after 


his arrival the British government in India tried first to 


dissuade him from seeing the Congress leaders and t 


to insist on summoning Gandhi to New Delhi. The 


visitor finally won his point, but the unpleasantness + 


mained. At the time of the Cripps mission the Chin 


government made clear its support of the proposals and 


its disapproval of the Congress’s stand. But when 
arrests came, the Chinese government voiced thie \ 
that the door for negotiations might be left open 


repression discontinued. They had hoped that Wash 


ton also would do something. Instead Washington re- 


mained meticulously correct and silent, and Lond 
reacted bitterly. 

The Chinese are now worried on three counts « 
cerning British ambitions after the war. The first is t! 
the British will want to restore their old colonial r 
to the detriment of the Chinese overseas; the second, t 
they will insist on preserving a special status for 
Manchurian provinces; the third, that they will favor le: 
ting Japan keep a large part of its military power t 
offset us. The third fear is largely disappearing as a r 
sult of the assurances given us by the visiting m 
of the British Parliament. But the other two suspi 
remain. 

No doubt Chinese behavior during the war is ; 
factor in British-Chinese misunderstanding. In the 
place it has had a tendency to be haughty and to !a 
sense of reality in view of the fact that we cannot 
the war without help from the Americans and Brit 
In the early months of this year, as a result of our s 
cesses around Changsha, the press of both America 
England over-praised us, and the results were harmf 

The whispering campaign recently going on in t 
United States that China is likely to go imperialistic 
unruly has compelled the government to exert itself t 
counteract that impression by forbidding any open criti- 
cism of the British and by disavowing any ambitions 
concerning other nations’ colonies or hegemony in A 
The visiting mission from the British Parliament 
riven a welcome that was not equaled even by the one 
given to Willkie, 
popular enthusiasm. I hope in return the British will 


for whom there was much genui 


us justice, lest pent-up feelings again burst out and 


my 


rupt the healing process now going on largely on « 
initiative. I also hope that you in America will do } 
best to bring us together instead of taking sides in our 
past quarrel, After all, I am too sincere an admirer ot 


things British to wish anything clse. 


‘The NATION 
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omic situation is as grave as ever. There has 


improvement in the administration of 


It is a headache with us 





The econ 
domestic 





We raise a row over 
ngs perio lically, but somehow improvement is 
rible. If I |] 


NC Pilpist 


1ad no sense of prof sortion I 
rrespondents in 
I feel we 


provided there is no famine in 


1 
gree with some of the foreign « 


oe thot yx wine ¢ 


that we are going to the dogs. But 





t muddle through, 


ther the rice-producing provinces of Hunan and Szechuan. 


Improvement in the political field is also slow. The 
Ge ssimo as chief executive and also head of the 
Kuomintang is devoting a large part of his energy to 

solid foundation for local government. But 
rection of affairs he has introduced insufficient 
_ The more he tries to shoulder all the re- 
ties, the more personal becomes his government. 
lust now the Communists are lying low. I have no 
: reat fear of communism here, since I think post-war 
M w will not be very anxious to embroil itself in 
n quarrels merely for the sake of a few profes- 
| Communists in other countries. This, I think, ap- 

America as well. 

March 21, 1943 

I was in Chungking a few days ago. As I surveyed 


] 


soint I got 


the impression that our economic posit ion 1s even more 


e war situation from that vantage 
rious than it appears to be on the surface. Increasingly 
large numbers of people in all parts of the country are 

subjected to’extremes of hardship. Their misery 

now reached such a state that determination alone 
s not sufficient to keep up a fighting smut The govern- 
nt shows casual visitors from abroad nothing but the 


the de aE of 


best and tries to impress upon them 
r people to win the war. But a more objective inquiry 
I think it 


the part of our allies if they 


lisclose that the breaking-point is near. 


a tragic mistake on 


to their original plan of do! thing or little in 


rn Asia during the coming months. 


many 


. | a * 
people among us who think 


There are 
| Hitler can be finished in a year’s time, 
, ; : 


f be accomplished 


were the case we might well afford to wait, but with our 


1 1 7 ? ° 
c life going so rapidly downhill ] doubt if we 


y 
~ 


last po longer unaided. 


Aside from the possibility of an economic breakdown, 
of course the military danger. If Japan can press 


m three directions at once, squeezing us at the 


me from the lower Yangtze, from Sian, and from 


tma and Indo-China, it can indeed crush us. But we 
f re not quite afraid of that, for such an all-out effort 
f ld require so great a concentration of forces that 
f Japanese strength elsewhere would have to be greatly 





ted. I think Japan is far too cautious to do that. 
we are not afraid. On the 





rt of an all-out effort, 


c 














whole, the military danger is decidedly smal 
with the economic one 


/ { 
As rar 


on pe riecting 


’ ive —T, P mm + } inmtean? +) 
as I can judge, Japan seems to be intent, first, 


if 
I 
f nan mrary 
ise Ol Ja an | rO} ¢ 


the deter 


AT ] “~ nA na ¢ ee , lL. 
churia, and North China, and, second, on exploiting the 
7 
conquer 1 areas. Just mow it 1s 1 ooking for fresh 
rege ' UW P ret } ‘ ' ] " 
gains. A vear from now the United Nations will unques 
d i 
% } 
tionabiy be stronger, 


but Japan on the 
other hand will then 
be in a more secure 
position. W hile it ts 
hard to say which 
will gain more by 
waiting, China will 
be the loser in any 
case, since it will be 
that much nearer the 
breaking-point in an- 
other year’s time. 
During the past 
few months there 
has been consider- 
able improvement in 
with 


our relations 


Great | 


desire to be friendly 





sritain. The 


r Kar-Shek 


CL ri ang 


1s mutual. The result is naturally reassuring to both. It 
goes without saying that Sino-American relations remain 
warm and close. The departure of Mr. Gauss is leading 
Chungking to expect that a more active ambassador may 
be sent. At least 1 hope so. 
March 27 
It is very distressing to report that the Churchill speech 
has almost washed away the recent improvement in our 
The Chinese 


siders Churchill's emphasis on 


relations with the British. government con- 
Hitler first 
and that not earlier than 1944—to be harmful. When Dill 
in Chungking, the Generalissimo told 
that 


pe wwe;rs 


finishing 


and Arnold were 


after Casablanca, 


+a my * 
statement 


he next nine months the Anglo-American 


their plans against Hitler, had the 


effect of informing Japan om it need not worry about 
an Anglo-Saxon offensive within that period. Hence that 
statement was injurious to us. . now ¢ hurchill, with- 


again! It is not 
Chinese feel now that 
Churchill re said does not intend to concern himself with 
um! 


: ; 

— ¢ y +e 1 " 
out apparent need, is doing it all over 
wnnatiral that the re cencitive 
unnaturai thac tile more SENSITIVE 


the Japane » until China is on the verge of suc 


INL, 
Then p thus 
precluding any vossibility of the Chinese raising the cry 


‘haps he can appear as the savior of China, 


of equality at the peace conference. I earnestly hope 
that Mr. Roosevelt can do something to dispel this dis- 


maying picture. 











tow Our Fnemtes fight 


I. STYLES IN STRATEGY 


BY GORDON COOPER 


that 
knowledge of “basic training’ they 


W Americans are not secretly convinced 


with some 
would be able to step into the shoes of the general 
staff and whip the tar out of the Nazis. They see them- 
and resolute, and believe that 


their native common sense it 


— ” 5 1 ' 
seives as fearless, cool, 

+} ] ttle ‘ - 
with a iittie training and 
would be simple to solve military problems wisely and 


at critical moments. This is what an American 


nromnotl 


I 
writer once called the “valor of ignorance.” With the 
prevalence of this feeling that war is a matter of brute 
force redeemed by courage and discipline, it is not 
strange that only an insignificant number among us have 
troubled to become soundly grounded in military science. 
A survey conducted by the New York Times in the sum- 


1942 showed that 82 per cent of our institu- 


i 
do not require candidates for a 


mer of 


tions of higher learnin 


istory, the very gateway to an 


y 
Pan] 
devree to study even h 


A 


understanding of war. As for the science of strategy, 


it is practically unknown in the United States outside 


military and naval circles. In the preface to his great book 


on Stonewall Jackson, Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, the 


English authority, wrote 


Strategy is a science which repays a student, even if 


he has no direct concern with military affairs: for not 


r) Loe moprel } if nimitable nri inle 
oniyv does a comprehension OF its inimitable prin pies 


1} 


id a new interest to the records of stirring times and 


great achievements, but it makes him a more useful 
Zz 


en. In free countries like Great Britain, her colonies, and 
' ‘ 


the United States, the weight of intelligent opinion, in 


Il matters of moment, generally turns the scaies; and 1f 


| ‘ ¢ 3 
ilar warfare, 


rstood that, in regi 


pr ls O th m than the capacity 

handling troops in e, many far-reaching mis 

¢ might be ave ed. The campaicns of the Civil 

War y how much may be achieved, even with rela 

ely fecble mea by men who ha both studied 

teey and have the ch r ne ry for its success- 

ful pra ind they also show, not a whit less forcibly, 

what awful sacrifices may be expected from a nation 

yral that is e < 

Stra is ence—the science of applying military 


In projecting and directing great military move- 
nander seldom decides the extent of the 
ins placed at his disposal, but he endeavors to employ 


the resources made avai! ible t 


» him so that the objectives 
of his country’s grand strategy will be a complished in 


the most efficient manner, or, to use the military term, 


with ect 


nomy of force, The supreme and perfect achieve- 


ment of true strategy would be an operation in 
such a disposition by itself caused an opponent to realize 
the futility of resistance and to surrender without a fight, 
Until twenty years ago a commander of armed { 
was generally hard put to determine his procedure in 
planning. The science of strategy was mostly a collection 
of aphorisms handed down by the artists who had pre. 
ceded him, and their adoption was a matter of personal 


preference. Some favored the “Maxims of Napoleor 


while others preferred the writings of Frederick, Clause 
witz, Jomini, Moltke, Sun Tsu, or one of an end 
number of practitioners of the second oldest profe: 

In a sense, it was mere chance whether the favored ma 

of a commander happened to be suited to the job at 
hand. But in the last twenty years studies in various | 
tries have attempted to distil from these collected works 
and from military history the principles of strateg 
Substantially the same conclusions were reached in « 
case. While these are stated as principles, they should 
not be taken as scientific formulas for victory but rather 
as norms which as a matter of practical sense sho 
observed in intelligent planning. They may perhaps best 
be summarized by citing the seven principles laid dow: 
by the Command Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, in a monogtaph publish: 


and General 


1936: (1) offensive action, (2) concentration of « 
power, (3) economy of force, (4) mobility, (5) sur- 
prise, (6) security, (7) cooperation. 

Of these the prime factor has been found to be « 
omy of force, which has been characterized by one t 
retician as the “law of war.’’ Economy of force means 
simply that the ends to be achieved must be determined 
by the means at the disposal of a general, and that the 
forces used in each successive step of the campaign t 
reach these ends must be proportioned to the val 
the intermediate objective. Never send a boy to do a 
man's work and never send a man to do a boy’s. If 
intermediate objective is too costly, pass it up and 
another approach. Perfection in economy of force, as in 
anything else, is unattainable, but any operation should 
be judged by the degree to which it is achieved. 

The corollaries of this “law of war” are mobility 


r the 


and surprise. Mobility, the movement of forces over 
face of the earth, can contribute markedly to the surprise 
of the enemy. Its problems are entirely physical and were 
best exemplified by the master of this principle, Stone 


wall Jackson, when he said, “I am forced to sweat them 
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} } A ro +} : hia 
troops) tonight that I may save their blood to- 


b } + . } ~] ne 
[his has been shortened to the phrase dinned 


rs ] r ’ | >? a a6 rc ¢ p> “Ce, ) 

into the ears of Nazi troops in trainin Sweat 
| 

d.” The sweat can be the mental, or figurative, 





effect Of surprise, which can work havoc by up- 
1 ? | | 

he psychological Dalance Of an Op] ng com- 

! rt 
=" ae Le eee ntlv and 
er aS Well as that oi MS CLOOps, Was SO recenuy ane 
illustrated at Pearl Harbor that it needs no 
further explanation. And it would be hard indeed to 
etter exam pl! ofr both movement ana surpfi Ke 

I 
short time before that dreadful ever i high 
1 “ 1*1 ” T 

had stated that “unlike Singapore” our Hawaiian 


st was not menaced by sudden air attack 


To sum up, economy of force is the first principle of 
y; movement and surprise are corollaries. The 
four strategic principles—offensive action, concen- 

n of combat power, security, an 1 cooperation—are 


tributes to the more important principles. 


\t this moment in history ther 
Britain, the Soviet Union, Japan, Germany, an 
United States. All five are now locked in a struggle whose 
outcome will decide not only their fate but that of man- 


d. Each of them forms a cultural unit and may be said 


to have a traditional style in the employment of its armed 
forces which is the result of many factors—the geographic 
ip of the power, density of population, historical 


experience, and so forth. The British Empire does not 


it the conclusions concerning concentration of com- 
force that Germany does; and Russia does not put the 
value as Janan on the external offensive. 


This, at first blush, may sound a great deal like 
Geopolitik, but it is not. Geo politzk is « 1 with the 


ncerne 
4 . Lie T + rt t + } 
of political geography. It attempts to set up ob- 


ves for the grand strategy of a country, but, as 


Moltke has pointed out, military and political objectives 


ot necessarily coincide. True strategy is concerned 


accomplishing the military objectives of grand 
trategy. What might be called the “military psyche” of 
a country, however, puts definite limits on its military 
trateov. For instan + would have been militarily ad 
Td 4'F Or instance, if WCuld lave Deen Militarily ad- 


ous to Britain and France to occupy Belgium 


] J > } 1 2 nm’ ] ; a 4 ‘oC wl 
Holland, but Britain’s long-term foreign policy 


ad 
t . 


i for a balance of power and the consequent foster- 
; 
4 


i 


, of nationalism on the Continent. And in planning 


i 


r strategy the Allied general staffs had to accept this 


5 basic. 
. . . ‘ar08 > * 1 to } 
The Germans, just as they took political geography 
and used it for their own ends, investigated somewhat 
us question of style in a pseudo-science they called 
which concerned itself, among other 


hology, 

| 7 » ’ ‘ 
’s, with the effects of geography on morale. Asa 
result of their studies they attempted to correct some of 


the deficiencies in German style—for instance, by condi- 













\ eel P. rt 
tioning tri : ( rth African e1 nu t 
in < f to co! ¢ e tor [ a rt 
Tf r } 
Wal l I nec! O! C fio rfl |} cy 
i 
( 1 large mavy f i ve | ] n part to these 






through with co! sion (5 ny | $ an un- 
( f | i | ? ' 

"Y . ‘ 

il aeoree to Vy cna n repre nts tl ‘ n 
f i ' — nd their application to 
h S era 18 the degree of his sirat Suc s ihe f i 

r I t of a modern military force re an 
ittempt to dovetail this “1 ury psyche with the tact 
cal devel ents of t ind the fundamental prin- 


ciples of war. Every artist in the practice of military and 


nav ence epitomizes tl military psyche” of his 
country. Napoleon’s knife-like thrust at the capital of 
+}, ioe ed A | } De Ri ; } , , 

the emy, the methodical militarism of Frederick II and 


the elder Moltke, Kutuzov’s counter to Nay oleon’s Rus- 


sian campaign—all are illustrations of that fact. Clive, 


Alexander, Belisarius, Genghis Khan, Nelson, Rodney, 
Farragut, Washington, Gustavus Adolphus—the list of 
successful strategists seems endless, but it is far shorter 
than the list of those often equally brilliant minds that 


failed to win because they lacked comprehension of 


style. 
Falkenhayn’'s utter misconception in the 1914-18 war 


and Nivelle’s misapplication of the French dictum 


“toujours l'attaque” afford two modern examples of 
failure to understand and correctly apply this knowledge 
Falkenhayn’'s belief that a decision could not be reached 
in either the east or the west, and his consequent plan of 
committing Germany to a war of attrition, showed a 
of understanding of his 


complete lack country’s geo- 


position and its proper use. Nivelle, on the 


graphical | 

other hand, failed to realize the serious obstacles which 
massed artillery and machine-guns had placed in the path 
of the attacker and attempted to apply d’Alencon’s theory 


of the headlong attack under disastrous circumstances 
Under the conditions of 1914-18 it was as impossible for 


Fran > to l 


to win one of this type, 


a war of positi« nas it was for Germany 
and this was realized after the 
close of the war. Unfortunately, in the years between 


1918 and 1939 France failed to see in the caterpillar 


vehicle the mobile gun platform which was to restore 
movement to the battlefield, and the old expressior 


“France is always magnificently prepared—for the last 
war’ could be applied again 


There were never better examples of the application 


of strategy and style as the cause of success or failure 
t] : t! f t war. The effort involved in s« irching 
for the use of the seven “principles of strategy” in a 


strategic style is amply rewarded in any study of 


+ lay r y 
COda >» CAMPAalLNS. 


Japan are in many 


similar. Energetic, inventive, and ambitious 


The prob! ms of Germany and 


respects 


4 








’ 
conditions 


sure, they have sought 
I plication 


i 


» their neigh! 
on what the Napoleonic 


] 


that is, from 


sors, and 


out at those around them. 


now striving to complete con- 
, ° | 

sts at which they have aimed more than once in the 
> ele ° 

lans under Frederick II, Bis- 


marck, and William II were essentially the same as those 


past German strateci P 


of the Hitler Reich. The Japan of the Empress Jingo 
(200 a.p.) and of Hideyosha (1598) projected opera- 
tions which varied only in the difference of means to be 
employed from those of contemporary Japan. 

John Chamberlain, reviewing Mr. Willkie’s new book 
e New York Times, has said that it gives one of the 


in th 
nost revealing comments on the war when it quotes 
General Montgomery as saying that Rommel’s fatal weak- 
Ness was a penchant to repeat his tactics. This penchant 
is not peculiar to the German marshal: it is, indeed, one 
of the phenomena of military history. 

The continental location of Germany and the island 
make-up of Japan have led each nation to adopt certain 
In the 


t will be made to show how far the operations 


characteristic methods two articles that follow, 
an attem} 
of our two chief enemies, while conforming to their 
national style, have satisfied the requirements of the 
“principles of strategy’ set forth above. In this way we 
may discover some of the reasons for their victories to 
date, their points of weakness, and the requisites for 
their defeat. 


f P 
WSs arik 


Coa 
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50 Years Agoin “The Nation”’ 
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HE PHILADELPHIA Public Ledger ... has within a 
, few days joins d the torial army, and now helps its 
ruse passages 


r of its more al | 


1893. 


readers to pet at the meanin 
by “‘cuts’’ of various sizes.—May 4, 
ih HON, Wall 
the Presidency at a banquet of the Boston Home Market 


um McKinley, Jr., was again nominated 


on Wednesday week. His name was proposed for this 
e by the Hon'ble Elijah Morse, the greatest authority on 


ng Sun Stove Polish in the known world.— May 11, 1893. 


"The 


er which I read regularly and with profit, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD in the Nineteenth Century: 

sion—a newspat 
spaper which is the best, so far as my experience goes, 

American newspapers, and one of the best newspapers 
" (apvi.)—May 11, 1893. 


The NATION 


WE HOPE it is true, as reported, that it is the intent 
——_ We [ 


ne authoritative voice to expound to us the theor 


Mr. Croker to start a daily Tammany organ. 
y government. It is true that the Sum is a de 
but it avoids detail too much to be really use! 


1893. 


YOUR REPUTATION as a person of taste may di 
upon the exterior of your house. Comparatively few | 
ever see the szterior. Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stai: 
| 


pe 


more to the beauty of a house than any other arti 
terior adornment. (ADVT.)—-May 11, 1893. 


“LIBERTY AND A LIVING,” by Hubert (P. G., Jr.) 
How to 
and books, without slaving away one’s life. (ADVT.)— 
11, 1893. 


get bread and butter, sunshine and health, k 


THE MAY DAY demonstrations of the Anarchists thi 
were mostly made on the principle that the pen is m 
han the sword... . {In} the Paris Plume of May 1 

most famous of the Anarchists, Kropotkin, Elisée Reclus, a 


others, set forth... their doctrines.—May 18, 1893. 


THE JAPANESE, who are beginning to note the flig! 
time according to Western standards, are this year celebrating 
the completion of a quarter of a century of their fertilizi: 
contact with the thought of the Western world.—Ma; 
1893. 


SEVERAL Presbyterian missionaries to China, now in | 
country, have given their views of the Chinese Exclusion . 
which the Supreme Court has finally decided to be cor 
tional. They denounce it as not only bad in itself, un-Chris 
tian, and even inhuman, but as destined to have an a! 


fatal effect upon Christian missions in China.—May 25, 1 


THE MOST NOTABLE feature in connection with the R 
Academy this year is the unanimity with which the critics 
have condemned it. . . . The actual fact is that the failure 
the Academy to represent contemporary art, or, for t 
matter, British art, adequately has never before been so u 
versally admitted. . . . Mr. Dicksee’s large “Funeral 
Viking” is, by rights, the picture of the year, because o! 
size of the canvas and the obviousness of the story. 
af, eee 


SIX YEARS AGO we characterized the Grand Army 
machine for getting pensions, and time is making cl 
accuracy of the description.—May 25, 1893. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS have issued a prospectus, with : 
ple pages, of their “Standard Dictionary of the Fr 
Language,” in which we remark many interesting and 
useful innovations.—May 25, 1893. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK: Harte, Bret, “Sally Dows 
Other Stories.”"—-May 25, 1893. 











The Farmers 


BY 


RICHARD 
Cedar Rapid . lowa, May 3 
ire to believe the Was 


bloc, agriculture in thi 


of a great slump in output, 
to break 


airmen 1n 


new ecords. 


the 
Ip for more 


K 


sroblems in IV ° ll aamit ent 


| 
laches, bt 9 the most part they do not consider 
other sectors 
"9 


are ina! 


of na- 


licies are less unpopu- 


ions of Iowa farmers ative 


our present farm p 


n Congressional speeches would suggest. And 


is worth noting, has one of the largest Farm 


1 
ate in the 


union. A survey 


our leading farm magazines 
of Iowa’s farmers favored the 


1: 


which the F ish- 


cr cent of those q 
i 


and 


‘ a < \ 
o + \ 
is seeKING to am 


1 : 
thonioh +h ey 
d nougnt wey 


were actu- 
tter off if told wh: in war time. In- 
1 in the survey v . a ae Ae 
1 in the survey was a lestion asking the farmer 


} 


tr he approved or disapproved of the way President 


velt is handling his job. Fifty-seven per cent ap- 


Ce. 


1,15 per cent disapproved, 28 per cent werent sure 


nt Gallup polls have shown that most farmers are 


hed w the prices e currently receiving. 


yf ff er we talk ive aot ed 


with 
good.”” Here in 


ent 
nt 


on ; 
1 


good moncy. 


but added that they would need more 


ional cash farm income in 1942 was the highest on 


1. In 1939, not 


considered a “bad” year by most 


Can Take It 


His 
yace with his Cx] enses, af d 
, } 


1 is helping 


the farmer's position 
more 
has been left with a cas plus whicl 


3 ¢ 
e his greatest pro ) t. Farming re- 


quires a heavy investment mally meager return, 


with the result that most fart ire always burdened 


with debts. War prosperity ha e possible a lighten- 


load, eral land banks report 


dollars are being lopped off farm mort- 


gages every month 


In other respects, of course, the war has brought new 


troubles to the farmer. He is concerned with the short- 


age of man-power, ma and other necessities, but 


on the whole he acce] his as a part of his contribu- 


tion to the war effort, the f. bl notwithstanding. 


find one now 


other near relative 


arve, ard to 


1ot have a son, brother, or 
rvices. At preset 


> cannot fail to be 


it many farm boys from 


ir is just as much tl ittle as anyone's 


lingness to undergo hardships neces- 


ng is the age- 
th his tradition 


and 


i 


regulation 


1s been less than 


num! 


| } +} 
changed the c 


the number of hired 
per cent. The question of mn power, however, 1s 


not immediately acute, for e is enough labor to get 








the crops planted. The problem will become intensified 
with the approach of the harvesting season in late sum- 
mer and early fall, when three to four million additional 

rkers will be needed. Available statistics indicate a 

spective shortage of men to handle fruit and truc! 
crops, cotton, tobacco, and sugar beets. In order to facilli- 
tate the harvesting of such crops, the War Manpowcr 
Com ion and the Department of Agriculture are 
working together on the organization of a mobile land 


ntrated in areas of labor shortage 
Plans are also being laid to make use of imported 
i» 


Mexican labor. particularly in the West Coast orchar 


’ 


F . 
sing numbers of interned Japanese 
Americans, now involuntarily idle in relocation centers, 


ee 
farms. Many of them are well trained in 


specialized forms of agriculture. On dairy and poultry 
workers are needed to keep output 
he shortage is apparently 


not so great as is commonly supposed. Production of 


from sagging, but even here t 
1 that of a year ago, and egg 
stantially higher than in 1942. 
Recently representatives from twelve Midwestern states 
met at Des Moines for a conference called by Governor 
ie farmer's plight, 
e ially his labor difficulties. Reports of this meet- 
ing in the national press devoted nearly all their space 
to a gloomy speech by ex-President Hoover, and a forth- 


richt statement by Nebraska’s Governor Griswold, which 


drew a heavy round of applause, was overlooked. “We 
plan to solve r own problems in Nebraska,” he said. 
‘There is certainly a man-power problem on our farms, 
but I am just as interested in the shortage of man-power 


in our shell-loading plants, in the great war industries of 
higan, and in the front lines in Tunisia.” As for the 
draft, the Nebraska Governor said he was opposed to 
blanket deferment for any croup because “that would be 
unfair to the boys already in the service, to those who 
would be deferred, and to the whole war effort.” 

There is no need to stress the difference in tone be- 


tween these words and the jeremiads of the farm-bloc 
representatives in Congress. But there is no doubt that 
Governor Griswold reflects the sentiments of the average 
Midwestern farmer far better than the organizations 
which claim to be the Voice of Agriculture. Actually the 
phrase “farm bloc” means a lot less to the ordinary 


newspaper reader might 


farmer than the city 
suppose. It comprises thout 150 Senators and Represen- 
who take their cues from the four farm lobbies 
the Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the 


’ 


National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and the Na- 


Milk Producers 


organizations represent a comparatively small number of 


tional Cooperative Federation. These 
| 

wellto-do commercial farmers and absentee owners 

the upper 10 per cent who produce something like half 


the marketed farm produce in the country. The National 


The NATION 


Farmers’ Union, which is usually at odds with the } , 
lobbies, speaks for the other 90 per cent. The in 
fact, however, is that barely one farmer in ten bel 
any national pressure group at all. 

Thus, while the battle rages in Washingto: 
farmers are too busy getting on with the job to pay 
attention. The recently completed survey of the F 
Crop Reporting Service shows that ten million 
acres of food and feed crops will be planted in 1943 | 
in 1942—an increase of 3.5 per cent over the al! 
record. That is the program the farmers have set 
selves. They have undertaken to hold the food front 
with reasonable cooperation from nature they will 


L n the Wind 





LETTER by Professor Oscar Lange of the Ur 

of Chicago, blaming anti-Soviet elements in the § 
ski government for the Soviet-Polish rift, was denied p 
tion by the New York Times. It was then submitted ¢ 
New York Herald Tribune, which published it in f 
Wilbur Forrest, assistant editor of the Herald Tribs 
recently called to the White House to confer inforn 
President Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, and Sumner Well 
paper's critical attitude toward the State Departme 
Herald Tribune has indicated no change of policy. 


THE DENVER Post makes this editorial contributi 
defeat of fascism: 
hours-a-day curfew on Japs and bar them from | f 


“Why can’t the council put a twent 


aoe 
teaate 2? 
streets 


CORRECTION: On April 17 it was reported that a f 
housing project for war workers at Farrell, Penns 
was moved to a slum section when it was learned t 
groes as well as whites would live in it. Further invest 
reveals that the whole project was suspended | 
changes in contracts eliminated the need of new v 
It was originally plannd to locate the Negro dwellin 
less desirable section than the white dwellings, not bh 
of discrimination by the government, but because N 
are usually given low-pay jobs and cannot afford to pay as 
much rent as whites. 


FESTUNG EUROPA: In 1939 a Dutchman named K 5 
killed his wife and cut her body into several pieces 
effort to hide his crime. He was detected and senten 
life imprisonment. Recently he was made director of a N 
concentration camp at Ommen, Holland. . . . Nazi 

in Prague warn the people against talking in barber s! 

. . « Last year Dr. Goebbels designated May as “Politeness 
Month.” There is thus far no word from Germany as to 


whether the experiment is being repeated this year. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
A prize of $5 will be awarded each month for the best tiem. } 
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[/: oe ° 
nderniining 
| nN, 
C 
N) DEALING with the assistance which Allied armies 
expect from occupied countries when the as- 
on Fortress Europe begins, Messr Gerber and 
K cz, whose last article we publish today, have 
exaggeration. From their store of material 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s files they could 
concocted an adventurous tale in the genre of 
Also Die,” “Edge of Darkness,” and similar 
have been passing across the American screen. 
have refrained from doing so iks well for 
C ot responsibility 
lerground, guerrillas—in a word, the forces of 
| are more than a subject of entertainment. 
| more than propaganda. They are an essential 
struggle whose eminently political character 
s everything concerned with mass movements and 
r reactions a matter of strategic importance. Only 
umption that in this war, and in the peace to 
, the people have a greater role to play than ever 
s the strengthening or weakening of the popular 
of resistance seen in perspective. Only then is it 
that the problem parallels the pro luction of tanks 
nes and the action of Allied navies against U-boats. 
Perhaps all this talk about the underground and its 
bution to the winning of the war sounds a bit 


tfluous at a moment when the splendid victories in 
\frica have lifted all 
in Tunisia 


our hearts. Perhaps the latest 


are considered such conclu- 


ity of the Allies that 


lopments 
e evidence of the military superior 
ple think there is nothing more to do than tranquilly 
the hour when invading armies make their way 
ird the center of Hitler's Fortress. 
It is true that for the first time the German High Com- 
1 has shown itself incapable of handling a situation 


final outcome was not difficult to foresee. It is true 


t German morale has ip at the last moment, 


1 


1 lower than was generally expected. But the collapse 
German strategy in North Africa, encouraging as it is, 
not authorize us 
lopments in Europe. We must not forget that it took 


nths to drown General von Arnim’s armies in the 





Mediterranean. And we must not forget that the entire 
m of communications and supplies will change the 
nt the Allies make a landing in Europe. Even more 

ortant, enemy aims will have changed. W hen the fight 
tire 


for Fortress Europe begins, Hitler will be defending 





e ground. The great question is whether Nazi Ger- 





the Underground 


many will enter that decisive battle with its fighting spirit 
broken. Nothing that has occurred so far justifies 1a 
hope, and though it w nt to think th 
Nazi determination to | ht t \ { 
has been overestimated bornh ere t 
irgument constant ( ed t ion that 
is a war to the death 

It is just that determi » f » the end that 
PIVeS rtance to the under ! as the hour of ' 
sion f hes. The s ( ir first rt to f 
our Way < to I ro ! soil « \ I] dc ( | l 1 the 
rai eration tendered by anti-f forces of resistar 
ind u t moment when the German armies are 
obliged to fall back behind their original frontiers, t! 
contribution of the underground and the guerrillas may 


prove invaluable. 
nce the underground 
alternate peri ds of intense activity 


From the 


During its three years of exis 
has passed through 


and transitory apparent repose > beginning it 


has lacked the support it could 
from abroad. Not 
that the underground could have been directe: 
office in New York or London 
pro-Nazi fifth what it 
France, N way, and other 


and should have received 


that we harbor any childish illusion 


from an 
3ut the record of the 
column and accomplished in 
places reveals what Hitler 
might have done with the un lerpround had the majority 
of European peoples been for him rather than for the 
United Nations 

There ar 


many European political and labor leaders 


now in England and the United States who have spent 
the past three years asserting the 
litical a 


when 


importance of the po- 


aspect of the war. They have pointed to the day 


Allied armies would land on the Continent 
has had his story to tell. But all their efforts to have a 
clearly defined plan of action put into effect, to eliminate 


dilettante experimentation, and to give a serious politi- 


cal tone to Allied broad 


The lack of understanding 


ists to Europe have been useless. 
nd even of interest in the 


+ 


pr yblems of the underground is still sadly evident. 


ted out in one of the first editorials in this 
to the 
of politi al war. 


As we poin 


this disinterest is due, in part, absence 


of a lequate yr the conduct 


Nei ithe r 
! + 


attention to one of the greatest tasks of this war—the 


> machinery fi 


Propaganda nor Intelligence has turned its 


proper canalization of the huge reservoir of hate against 


fascism in E rope. At times one agency or another has 


ly dealt with the underground because it touched 
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s own problems. But even in those rare cases 
had to fight 
jealous of its prerogatives, was more 
eager to create difficulties than to help. If 
found 


an urgent need to bring someone to this country, 
or to send someone to Europe, the first necessity was to 
i 4 


some of it 
. . 5 
some otner official 


has usually 


organization which, 


the agency 


an agency 


obtain authorization from the Visa Division of the State 
would pass before the Visa 
in the meantime the need would 


h 1V¢ 
If that 


tray cally disat 
was the attitude in the capitals of the United 
Nations in regard to more elementary problems of po- 


litica! 


to the underground on the part of consuls and diplomats. 


warfare, one can imagine what was the approach 
On hj fhiorr m FF 
1 his return from ku 


rope, where he acted as represen- 
Emergency Rescue Committee, Varian Fry 


tative of the 
, in The Nation, about his experiences with Ameri- 
ilar officials. Most of them sympathized with 


and with Franco. Most of them were ready to 


, +;.f 
anti-Ta 


scist fighter as an outlaw on the pay roll 


I 
ot Mo 
pias , 
The absence of an organization or agency duly em- 


powered to handle the kind of problem posed by the 


underground is a consequence of the general political atti- 
tude in regard to the war. The mechanism has not been 


created because the polic y pursue 1 by the United Nations 
has been exactly the opposite of that pursued by the 
people call the underground leftist. 


Call it any name vot 


underground. Some 
1 wish. The 


in le fact is that the underground is anti-fascist, 


anti-Munich, anti-appeaser, anti-everything that reminds 
the peoples of Europe of the treason by which they have 
been victimized 
radio, as major leaders of the United Nations have done, 


th and enthusiasm in the 


To address the underground over the 


to ask it to exercise all its strens 
fight against Hitler, and then to offer it as a reward a 
Europe with a Giraud in France, a Grandi in Italy, a 
Franco in Spain, a Hapsburg in Austria, is to laugh at 
the underground, to make it absolutely useless. 

Dr. Goebbels would only have to distribute General 
Giraud’s May 1 address in France to show the French- 
men who are fighting in the underground that the 
social views of the man chosen in preference to General 
de Gaulle are barely distinguishable from those of Vichy. 
It has been suggested that in a few days the two generals 
will have met and agreed upon a formula of unification 
to end their controversy. Perhaps. Under the continuous 
pressure exerted upon him, it would not be surprising 
if General de Gaulle accepted a kind of compromise. 
Washington and London would breathe more easily. But 
the French underground will continue to see De Gaulle as 
the leader who has taken an underground representative 
on his national committee, and in Giraud they will see 
the man who blames. not the old Marshal and his clique 


but the French worker for the fall of France. 
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All this is of extraordinary importance. The unde. 
ground is not merely a temporary ally of today, ] 
underground contains the seed for the Europe of tp. 
morrow. In the underground are gathered the stronges 


ha 


and most active members of the nation. It is absurd ; 
think that the underground fighters will render thei; 
maximum contribution to the fight that approaches and 
afterward calmly watch the United Nations intrny 
power to all the Girauds and the Grandis whom the |itt/e 
Metternichs are engaged in rescuing from the ruins of 
old Europe. The first thing required to strengthe: 
underground is a change in the policy of the | 
Nations, the implementation of President Roose 
“The world can rest 


promise of February 13: assur 
that this total war—this sacrifice of lives all over ¢! 
globe—is not being carried on with the remotest 

of keeping Quislings or Lavals in power anywh 


this earth.” A. DEL V, 


behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


HE Essener Nationalzeitung, property and mouth 


piece of Herr Goring, is published at the center o! 
the much-bombed district of the Ruhr. On April 18 
exploded. It pounded on the table with its fist 
shouted, “What the people of this hard-hit region 
endure from air attacks has a limit, and that limit has 
been reached.” 

It did not demand that the war be brought to an er 
but it said that life must be made more bearable for t! 
people of the bombed areas. Covertly it reproached t 
Berlin government for not sufficiently bestirring itself; 
openly it reproached the neighboring provincial govern- 
ments for not being more helpful. 


The Ruhr has felt the war more than any other Ger 
man district, and it would be only fair for more favored 
districts to help it with its burden. They must do this 
by sending skilled workmen to repair the houses in the 
Ruhr. It may even be necessary for trucks, buses, and 
street cars to be placed at the disposal of Ruhr cities 
The most capable officials must be sent into the Rul! 
and the region must be given wide powers of scelt- 
government. The “‘paper war’ must stop, and all red 
tape must be got rid of. 


This enumeration of things to be done provides a 
hint of what is lacking. The call for “the most capal 
officials” implies that those on the spot are not capab! 
The rebuke to the “more favored districts” which, 10- 
stead of helping, carry on a “paper war,” gives us | 
familiar picture of a bureaucracy in which the higher-ups 
are reluctant to hand over any powers to those beneath 
them. And that all this was publicly spread on the pages 
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amazing incapacity of officials 


Nor ne 
DOMDIN gs. 


man organization,” he reports, 


stance to an extent 


1e local newspaper—in a dictatorship—shows a 
e of irritation that had to be reckoned with. 
[he Essener Nationalz 


< explosion than Herr Goebbels himself rushed to the 


ettung had no sooner printed 


assay the prevailing Stimmuneg. He must have 
a strong impression that the limit has indeed 
, reached, for on his return he immediately poured a 
< stream of syrupy ethics over the excitement. In his 
ly article of April 24 he admitted that the situation 
if-raid regions was a really serious problem. And 
ime of the Nazi government and the German 

»he proclaimed that many things must be changed. 
is no getting around it—in these matters we must 
new ways.’ “The people who have to suffer 
from the air raids’’ must not feel that they have 
ft in the lurch. “They must get a sense of security 


if which is so fraught with pain for them is not 
rs but ours.” 

1 the few lines in which he was more concrete we 

the 

rn part of the Reich some families have been 


some details about actual conditions. “In 

-d out two or three times, until finally they have 
1 to be evacuated. They have a claim to be received 
th kindness in the region to which they are moved.” 
e frequent air-raid alarms are accompanied by “abnor- 
il feelings of hunger, a com- 
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’ >| 7 
The cr ps logical dilettantiss f y 1 H fc 
j } 1 
pers § Ll y when he ! his 2 
tombe ; . > DP ae mrlatals 
dictions of victory in Russia was completely « 


1 from the Tunisian news re ports. Not once dur 
the last months has the possibility of a future victory in 
North Africa been mentioned. No prospect has been held 
out even that the front there might 


+} } 


for some weeks the prospect that the opposite migl 


be maintained. And 
it hap- 
pen has been discussed. On April 15 various newspapers 
ssibility that “we may be 
’ or that ““North Africa 
ey all emphasized that that 
isive for the outcome of the war.’ In 


dealt expressly with the po 
forced to evacuate North Africa’ 
Of course th 


” 


may be lost. 
would not ‘‘be de 
fact, the Deutsche 
actually advantageous, since the Axis would 


Allgemeine Zettung discovered that 
“it would be 
no longer have an overseas transportation problem.” At 
any rate, declared the Lefpztger Neueste Nachrichten, 
“Rommel will have won for us much valuable time.” 
That is pertinent and enlightening. And the consistently 
sober and cautious psychological handling of this cam- 
paign leads one to conclude that Hitler personally no 
Jonger has a hand in military publicity. 





t for which there are suit- 
le remedies.”” So far, how- 
r, no satisfactory cure seems 
have been found for these 

lings of hunger’ in the 

bed areas, whether they are 

| or abnormal. 
The general picture thus 
ned agrees remarkably well 

a bit of direct information 
America. 
A man who was living in Ger- 


tly received in 


lany only four months ago 
lesignates as the darkest spot 
the Reich at present the 


leal with the effects of the 
The famed ‘“Ger- 


in this in- 
that can 


broken down 


’ 


be imagined. The work 


} 





learing away the ruins, pro- 
g the needed dwellings, 
xing the most pressing re- 
urs, and bringing order into 
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a 
erage VEtew>) 
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lisorder arising from the 
rgency has been done, he 
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Europe Against Hitler 
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THE PASSIVE RESISTERS 


BY JOHN W. GERBER AND ALFRED KANTOROWICZ 


, 
f 1 1 t. But their respective 
, 
I not let m rs t so far out 
a + +) + 4 5 zal ont 
oO i) ( r ¢ r iu l 
} } 
B 1 the United States but not with 
) ! 4 2 P , ] ] 
ki iar Ki Bor lar not flout th 
hy ' f +] H3,,] rian on \} 
I I I 
G B f i is st 9 dat 
} T + 1 
i! Var | | itil I \ { ss | 


& . 
qu T B 1 th 5 
i 
= : ’ rut methods 
i N ! @ l c I t r 
F he event of a I ted Na- 
{ M il Csern | ve O 1} 1 
lar ireas of il] 1e ¢ tal cities 
ind r I 1 border There is no 
if ition that ¢ thus far h participated 
mq i f ts on any considerable scale 
I her rs of them on the spot to 
d ra current planning for revolution 
Resistance in Bulgaria takes the form of well-co- 
ordinated and wid read mass demonstrations, effective 
underground wot nd a little guerrilla warfare. Fifty 
per cent of Bulgaria's industrial workers are said to be 
members of the Communist Party (but remember that 
Bulgaria is larg in agrarian country), and resistance Is 


} 


t extent Communist-led. During widespread 


m f 1is year, apparently in pro- 
test a t ra ro-Nazi poli e force on Soviet 
< { ( ire said to have been ar- 
i 1 B ly to overthrow Boris’'s fov- 
erni t and United Nations the moment our 
al ( Bulgarian army, part of which will 
re | [ ( f 
R { 1 of Europe. The Anto- 
f | th f support when it va 
I th ht that th var 
| 1a » tl iring of Bes- 
ra | f | ) that the 
irl | to advance 
I I I racer ! a number of Ru 
! ol t ( roi / ted for refusing to 
f ( were largcly 


ticularly heavy at Odessa, Sevastopol, and Sta! 
where the Nazis forced the Rumanians to spear] 


heaviest assaults. 


Another Rumanian grievance is the Nazi 
Transylvania to Hungary. Sporadic border 
still going on between th two Axis pup 
this moment Rumanian revisionists would : 
fizhting Hungary than Russia. Disillusion 
N 5 an 1 V1 h the Ant Nn :s "im 1S con 
volitical warfare against Antonescu is being 
Dr Ji iu Maniu, the peasant leader 
Bratianu, leader of the Liberal Party, who, h 
strone anti-Soviet. Underground work pa 
thotage, is well developed. A victorious advar 


in the Balkans probably would 
result in the overthrow of Antonescu. 

Italy is a tired, discouraged, hungry country, | 
Italian people are between the devil Hitler and t! 
blue Mediterranean. Presumably, as Germany’s 1 
one ally, Italy shares responsibility for the war an 
share whatever punishment is decided upon in t! 
war period. Actually, Italy has become com 
prisoner of the Nazis. The Italian patriot has his 
between a Nazi victory, which would reduce his « 
forever to the position of a powerless satellit 
United Nations victory, which must appear 
average Italian as national defeat. 

Casualties in the Italian army amount to abo 
million men. More than 500,000 have been lost 
African campaigns, and the ten picked Fascist div 
sent to the Russian front were either taken pris 
cut to pieces. In addition, the Nazis have taken 
thing like 300,000 Italian workers for slave 
Germany. 

Italy as a whole is sadly undernourished; f 
sumption varies from one part of the country 


1 : : ‘" . . 1 
other because distribution of supplies is so poorh 
I 


i . [ 
ized. Rations are among the lowest in Euro} 
even the small amounts allowed are not always a\ 


The cost of food has ri 
RE 


the beginning of the war, and the incompar 


flourishing black market are fat 


h of the Italian working class. Import 


othe r Furone in countric 


lenend to a large extent, have been cut, and at th 
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1,} 


en by more than 20 per cent 


on which the people u: 


time Italy has been obliged to increase its expo! 
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Germany—particularly of fruits, vegetables, and nuts. 


Fascists’ pre-war policy of self-sufficiency was 
wrily a failure. A modern war can’t be run with- 
| and steel, and Italy has neither. It is largely de- 


:pon Germany for both, and Germany was able 


er only a fraction of the twelve million tons of 
promised for last year. Italy actually needed twenty 
, tons, and hundreds of Italian war plants have 


sed down because of the coal and steel shortages. 


The revolutionary anti-fascist forces in Italy recog- 
nize t these conditions were brought about by Fascist 
government policy, and that the first condition for the 
rebuilding of Italy and the freedom of the Italian peo- 


; the overthrow of Mussolini and his supporters. It 
is not possible to make an accurate estimate of the nu- 


merical strength of the revolutionists, or to determine 
whether they are only a vanguard of the most intelligent 


irageous or are more deeply rooted among the 
That they have influence and effect is indicated 
number of sentences for political offenses. 
recent political amnesty proclaimed by Mussolini 
rn of weakness, not of strength. By innumerable 
entences early in its career, and by the slaughter 
ins in Abyssinia and Spain, the Fascist regime 
1 that it was not moved by sentiment. If recent 
es against anti-Fascists have been comparatively 
t is because the regime feels that the sympathies of 
reasing number of Italians are with the accused. 
One of the outstanding phenomena of the war has 
the miserable fighting spirit of Italian soldiers. 
who saw the Italian Garibaldi battalion of 
International Brigade fighting at Las Rozas in de- 
fense of Madrid in December, 1936, or massacring an 
re regular Fascist division at Guadalajara in March, 
knows that an Italian soldier is as brave as any 
r when he is fighting for a cause in which he be- 
he liberal anti-Fascist Italian leader Count Carlo 
Sforza recently complained, quite justifiably, that the 
] army “should have been the object of respect 
throughout the world when it refused to fight and called 
2 military strike’’ against the invasion of Greece. Even 
the regular Italian army probably would put up no more 
n token resistance against invading armies. The major- 
ity of the Italian people would welcome them as libera- 
tors from war and Nazi supervision, and a not inconsid- 
erable minority would even offer active assistance. 


The situation in Austria, the first nation to fall to 
Germany, might well be considered similar to that 
in Germany proper, but there are several distinguish- 
ing factors. World War I left Austria very badly 

A small nation, without access to the sea, far from 
self-sufficient, Austria could flourish only within a 
fe 


A 


leration of Central European states or—for better or 
for worse—as a part of Germany. Immediately after the 
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war ther sas o f g g the n ’ 
V r yy ¢ $ if favor < A? 1 { Ger 
r bu en Nazism ca tO power t 
reverse | er | } a . ‘ ra | 4 
Austria. S e of the react - s who had 
aloof from the rep a 1 A? 4 1 H r, 
and influential clerical « ioped for prote by 
| 

Mussolini's Fascisti. 

After the Nazi occupation of Austria in 1938, re 
sistance took the dual form of semi-revoluti 
tivity and a movement for national independ It is 
not yet possible to see which pr dominates. The t 

| 

dencies toward national independ nce differentiate the 


Austrian Opposition movement from the German, 


rT ; rether 
red oS P24 Ss © Fi) 


on the whole they may 
| 


Germany itself will be the United Nations’ t 


nut. The Nazis have had three years to construct their 


vaunted ‘Fortress Europe.” They have had ten years to 
1 


make Germany impregnable, and they have promised that 


i 


occupied countries to the heart of Berlin 


} *..7 1 
| 


The Nazis have visited inhuman cruelties upon t 
‘ ’ ' > | 
peoples they have conquered, but they brought their 
methods to perfection by long pract the ( : 
methods to perrection yy Ong pl 1 1tn ’ I 
people. Between 1933 and the cuipreak of the r 
i 


I 
12,000 Germans were executed, 225,000 (exclusive of 


, 
° ae ; 1 
ordinary criminais ) were scenience in the Of 


. ¢ . vie u 1] ¢ 
courts of law, and almost two million were sent to « 
centration camps or mistreated in S. A. cellars, Gestapo 


eer 
! 


centers, and police stations because of 


tivities. 


The Nazis fear the German people as much as a: 


a whole army in reserve. This is made up of 0,000 
picked S. S. men, badly needed at the fighting fronts, and 
more than 150,( well-equipped policemen, in idi 
tion to the ubiquitous plainclothesmen of the Gestapo 
The size of that force is a measure of the Nazis’ fear of 


1 , 1 
their own peo} . 


There are eight to ten million men in the German 

army now, and their equipment is suflicient, if no longer 
sas ; “th 

abundant. They are the best-fed men in Europe—better 


fed than the r¢ who are tl 


best-fed nation in Europe. The German army (prepared, 


remember, to continue the war within Germany) 


st of the German people 


been trained for total warfare by the best methods of 


Prussian militarists, is led by experienced nationalist of 


body of the German army is still morally intact. T) 
remainder is held together by formidable discip 
fear of both the enemy in front of it and the Gestapo 
behind it. The soldiers have been warned that if they are 
captured their families will be punished. 

Casualties in the German army, conservatively esti- 
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German We cannot expect the victims of Hitler to 
h been absent for war for us. We must do that with our own equ! 

I foreign workers and with the blood of our own men. But their he 
but the conditions are save the lives of hundreds of thousands of Allied 
tisfied German work- dicrs, and will hasten the fall of Hitler’s Euro) 

tional,”’ in the heart fortress. 


WAR The NA’ 


lead, perman tly dis- of the fortress, at the moment the United Nat; 
5 ahs ner US ITs ¢ r bastions 
ul he fact Opposition within Germany nearly collar 
in ever vo er nul Munich. It revived when it became clear th 
' has resulted in would not capitulate, and it gathered strength 
man Soviet Union and the United States entered 
izing all men between is still growing, as witness the numerous p 
} seventeen nounced arrests, sentences, executions, and ey 
led i serious deteri- executions: as witness the denunciations by ( 
| ently a dete- Himmler, Goebbels, and even Hitler, of “enemi 
ta irt in active fatherland” and ‘“‘bolshevik sub-humans.”’ It is 
if Feb dence that after the bombings of Essen, Cok 
I , fi 1 or nich, and Berlin, inscriptions appeared on th 
1 German war fac ruined houses reading: “Das haben wir dem ] 
ring verdanken” (‘‘We have the Fuhrer to thank f 
certificate, Open revolution will not break out, however, 
( bels have engaged a substantia! part of the forces h« 
r national serve to keep resistance underground. 
R borated; 
»d ot understand Europe's fight is not mercly a negative one 
| urticles in Hitler. The Nazis have taken away the opportun 
f 1 | ch in individual security inherent in every democracy. | 
h v P n arainst mediate fight against Hitler is for the restora 
hirkers.”” “prof- those opportunities; in the long run, it is for « 
featist 1e scum of and political security, for the assurance that no 1 
is becoming a no group will ever again be permitted to dep: 
lions of their sustenance. Every statement that } 
other h cl for out of the European underground has called for 
nate the Ger war world in which there will be jobs for all 
! supported them most land for all peasants, and a vote for everyone. 
urtment Two hundred million Europeans—with the e 
stot ere closed by of a smail clique of Quislings, traitors, and con 
r of the S. S. scoundrels—are united in the fight. Oppression 
i mouthpieces, equally upon everyone, has put everyone on ar 
cl] is dead and plane—spiritually, economically, and politically 
uw. The chost of the one to some extent has felt the deleterious eff 
he ner. hunger. Everyone has seen, or has been subjecte 
en to ten million for- ruthless, well-organized methods of the Gestapx 
n G has prob Hunger, oppression, the presence of enemy f 
<ious Moments. all are contributing to a day-by-day decline in the as 
l tact th Ger- of assistance we shall receive when we land. Le 
1 iS em- inside Europe, among the people now engaged 11 
issued to paratively passive resistance, will be of major im; 
1 | ( t with Much of the leadership has already been wiped out 
lon iob. Report there is no way of telling whether it has been r 
f becoming by equally effective men. The Catholic church, 
rradoxes maintains a strong grip on the minds of millions 
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shown its hand, though many indr 
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THE UNKNOWN ARMY 


wre arc the civil fathers, the poor necessary 


Clerks of a fair world great death besieges. 
Close and far the danger; ships and houses 
Equally expect ambush ; the foe's line 

1; not one thread, is fabric: a bone cap 

tichtens. And the young ones have departed. 
In companies destructive, daring fate 

nd them, they are deepest in the mold 

rack it; and they will, and the free skull, 


Warm agai hould praise their blood forever 
Warm again, should prais d { f 





We have not gone, nor may we; except darkly 


< 
S 


In dreams—oh, then we bitterly deploy, 

We venture; and arrive at the most difficult 
Crossways, where the frost is quickest formed 

On heroes. Which anonymous we are, 

In nightmares—oh, the cursing in those thickets 
When with no moon we come; only with heated 
Hatred, searching midnight for a nerve 

ver in the arm that weaves this skeleton 
Cloth, this whited silence, this green country’s 
Shroud that in our sleep we shear away. 

MARK VAN DOREN 


LIFE ON THE “OBIT” PAGE 
BY IRWIN EDMAN 


DON’T know at just what age I began to read the obit- 
page with interest and care, and even to turn to it 
with a morbid flutter of anticipation. 1 suspect that like most 
oer people I began to explore this hall of prompt and 
definitive fame when to find a contemporary there was no 
novelty. It is only during the tragic ironies of war 

that it becomes normal to associate death with youth. 

But it was not morbidity (nor is it now, I think) that 
turn to the obituary page, heading for it directly 
front-page headlines and skipping past the columns 
ks, or beauty, or now even food. My curiosity in 

> accounts of the only just deceased is not about 

the dead but about the living. For these obituary accounts, 
livelier than they used to be—if one may so put it— 

are excellent thumb-nail biographies of persons with whose 
s and qualities, as well as their names, one perhaps 
acquainted for the first time only when they are 

is not the records of the most famous that are the 
resting, mor is it always the longest accounts that 

the largest reflection. A paragraph about an ob- 

ho for fifty years had tended a lonely lighthouse, 

lines about a janitor who left a fortune, a squatter 


1 been a bank president—this is the sort of stuff out 





h one may mold a philosophy of human aspiration 





mortal storm. 








I like | I L s of ¥ > 
cal 1m e¢ ] ; 
their | 1 death I had not k \ ex { ; 
clear from the biographical data that they cut quite a 
one in the bedspring business or the civic life of a M 
western town, another in the building up of an agri 
college in Texas. 

Thus, I am told, John Soaper first came to the Beeswax 
Company as a shipping clerk; he dies the head of the 
pany. His son is a lieutenant in the army, and his dau 
is married—lI recognize the name—to the scion of an old 
New York family, and his st ump collection has come to be 
esteemed by philatelists. I can read between the lines, a: 


+s 
body could, an eighteen-hundred-page novel. It would be an 


industrial saga. It would have touches of Babbitt, and 

Edith Wharton—the part about the daughter would. And the 
stamp collection? What might that not portend to a psycl 

logical novelist? Escape, perhaps, from domesticity, from the 
boredom of wealth, or it might be simply a larval stage ot 
the connoisseur im] 
an art-collecting cardinal. In eighteen hundred 


ulse. In another age John Soaper would 
have been 
pages one would have room to speculate on these matter: 
gut the half-column history provides plenty of material for 
speculation or for art. 

Or take a different case. Professor Edwards, emeritus, re 
tired from the University of So-and-so twenty-five years ago 
and is now dead at ninety-six in Florida. The university is 
far away and not very well known to me, and I can only tal 
on faith the information that the old professor used to cut 
quite a figure on the campus, especially in winter with his 
beaver cap and in any season with his gibes at late comers. 
The obituary account lists an impressive number of learned 
societies to which he belonged. I am informed that his mono 
graphs on the history of his native county are well known to 
all students of that rather special subject. It appears that | 
out thirty years ago when 


rose briefly to national celebrity al 
he was widely quoted as having said in a Phi Beta Kap} 
address that a college education ruined a man’s intellect and 
atrophied his spirit. There was, the paper says, heated « 
troversy at the time. Part of the pleasure of reading the 


i} ~ 1? ; 1 0 . | +. - 
obituaries 1s in filling in what the writer has perhaps fi 


gotten or failed to turn up among the ancient clippings he 


has assembled. It suddenly comes back to me that I read ab 
the whole business while I was in high school. It turned 
out that the protec sor was mi juote 1, What he actual! sard 
was that without a college education, the intellect was killed 
and the S| irit atrophic But | ne cadet 3 1 
the discussion had acquit 1 too much momentum to be 
stopped 

Time and again there crop up in the obitu ylumns 
mysterious wealthy persons. The mystery 1s this: their wealth 
is so great, apparently, that it is remarkable one should not 
have heard about them before. Unknown to me, unknown I 


suspect to everyone, they and their modest multi-millions 


have flouri 








urn, have 


and in 


1 


Dakota village. 

in Vienna 

*s one has 

h noaste 

1 paste 

riters of best-sellers long 


tyles or inventions now 


tive, the notices of the 

finitely over—the dowager 

n a Four Hundred itself now a 
| on the 
» Anclo- 
ymetimes 
on the 


For t ve 5 are oO! to la and point to he pes 


il Cy 


rs tor tomorrow Meanwh eu | tuk , page 1S for 


form of pe literature, with the 


it any day a name one 

and the further risk of 

the heart in how few lines 
summarized. 

ignincant lives as a 

ght see them never get 

into that pantheon of respecta- 

nents. What rescue or cor- 


ty 1s some obvious public mark 


zable standard brand of 
in the world. The things that trans- 
o a life are not those that render it no- 
‘ ; lur } uiversal 
ire too intimate, iyric, and universal. 
most men do most dee ly is not 

pty 
record or singular enough to 
unknown soldier is vaguely re- 


or S run- 


usually nameless also 
is beloved. The very ereat, like 


provide the characteristic materials for 


modern obituaries. Human dignity has other me 


the obvious ones of contemporary celebrity. 
Still, I hope some day, some distant day, an o! 


will recall that I once wrote a rucful tribute to o! 


Cail 


Wrapped in a Mystery 
THE ENIGMA OF ADMIRAL DARLAN. | 


Montmorency. E. P. Dutton and Company 


\ HIEN a book offers startling facts unsuy 
/ any document, it may still have a certain 


’ 1 | 
ches to the author 
? 
consistent, plausible hyp 
| 
> conditions are lacking. 
Montmorency is an enigma wray 
We are told that his identity cannot b« 
The reasons seem obvious te 


they hac tt undefined. However, | 
M. d fontmorency the full benefit of the dou 


assume that his name is Alec (that 1s appropriate er 
and that he comes from the charming little village 
famed for Jean-Jacques Rousseau, cherries, and donk 
That does not make his story more convincing. H 
have us believe that Pétain, Weygand, and Darl 
prepared a Legitimist coup de chien, or putsch, wit! 
fonso XIII as their candidate. For this tall tale he 
not a particle of evidence. But his mind is hopel 
fused about that small knot of Legitimists know 
Blancs d’Espagne. Their candidate was not Alfot 
Carlist Pretender; Alfonso, in their eyes, was a usurpe 
Louis Philippe. Incidentally, M. de Montmorency cast: 
on the “legitimacy” of the Count of Paris: the |e 
not of his claims, but of his birth. I hope that some R 
will argue the point with M. de Montmorency—if 
be found. 

Another story is that Darlan planned to ‘‘concentrate” 
naval officers with Republican leanings on a single ship, the 


| 


“old Jean-Bart,”” with M. Pierre Cot as admiral. The Je 
Bart was then to be torpedoed. That is the kind of ga/ 
that the Marseilles people liked to swap in the cafes of | 
beloved Cannebiére: the hoariest of them all is about th 
monstrous sardine that once blocked the entrance of tit 
old harbor. 

Except for these two lurid tales, there is nothing in the 
book that any casual newspaper reader did not know. Be 
even the simplest statements appear in a blur, so that w: 
never get a clear idea of what Darlan actually said 
This is particularly true of the fateful days between « 
ing in North Africa and Darlan’s masterly captor 
captors. On this, and on Darlan’s death, M. de Montm 
throws no light whatever. The portrait he offers us 
blackguard, Legitimist who was the son of a Re 
minister, and who won advancement by out-drinking ! 
—would be an amusing caricature if it were intelligibl 
no attempt is made to fit the pieces together. The title ot 
book is “Admiral Darlan’: it might as well be “Nu 
Descending a Staircase.” 

There is no partisan animus in the present review. | aa 
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“One of the War's 


Great Books” 
--MARQUIS JAMES 


IS 
GERMANY 
INCURABLE? 


by 
RICHARD M. BRICKNER, M.D. 


Twice in one generation Germany has 
thrown the world into the convulsions 
of war. Why? What mental state drives 
the enemy of our civilization to mass 
murder? Here is psychiatry’s new and 
startling revelation. 

CLIFTON FADIMAN: “One of the sanest 


: explanations yet offered of how the Germans 
. , “Surpasses : got that way... really illuminates the mind 
Nation i ; of the reader and sets some of the problems 
; of winning the war and the peace in large 

and true perspective.” 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON: 
“Dr. Brickner is the first man to show us in 
what direction to look for the unavoidable 
solution of the German problem. Here at last 
is sense in the midst of oceans of nonsense.” 


MARQUIS JAMES: “I don’t see how any- 
one who has pondered the question of what 
to do with Germany after the fighting can 
put this book down once he has started it. 
I feel so strongly that every American should 
read it that as soon as the rest of my family 
Fo has read it I'm sending my copy to our vil- 


iar" lage library.” $3.00 


ion ; Winner of the Anisfield Award in Racial ‘OAD 
| DUST TRACKS ON AR 


cree An Autobiography 

oe | by ZORA NEALE HURSTON 

> Monto! 3 Road is an admirable autobiogra — 
rs us the flexibility, the sensitivencss, SS - 
tional color of the Negro race a 5 
We strongly recommend its rea ieee 


day Review. 


phy revealing 


intertwined with anion. 
| | < i me O 
va 1 ism might almost be said to be > enige i 
ae tlaible. this war and one of —— ee yiaeet 
igble RE pea i obviou 
a _,. There 1s an — 
The tite DE sean house in order... Dust Trac 


yell be © : om | , | : 
B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


“Racial relations 


Philadelphia New York: 
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at review. © 





no great admirer of Admiral Darlan: but the account of him 
offered in this is dan ng beyond the dreams of his 
worst enem What is mor I belic that a good case 
< ! f Ac l. In the general 
r t f d France nrem t. So long 
a i 1 | ad a bargais yint with 
HI with ] ind as well. lam rt to believe that 
l “ patriot of the Richelicu-Bismarck-Hitler 
: i { ) lf and « ntry, f iscrupu- 

» ( s to be pi mptible. 
I as A 1 to adi that our diplomats were 
best by at oundrel or { It was not because 
ne w t [ » the Rey iblic, or to Pétain 
that | recated compromise with him: but because he 
rept 1 the very kind of fanatical patriotism against 
wh , 

A serious st of Darlan, if it were possible now, could 
be fa na } A I > mstructis But this is not a study: 
it is a would-be | rat ter fa o thrill. Life ts 
earn ) us { d Edgar Wal- 
lace - ALBERT GUERARD 


“Nion-Combatants”’ 


DYNAMITE CARGO: CONVOY TO RUSSIA. By Fred 
Herman. The Var urd Press. $2 

THE STORY OF DR. WASSELL. By James Hilton. An 
Atlan M ily Press Book. Little, Brown and Com- 


pan 

ERE a wo studies of how non-fighting men behave 

in the terrif s of war. Fred Herman, son of 
an upstate New York bookstore proprietor, te Ils how he and 
his fellow hant seamen aboard an explo ives-laden Liberty 
ship almost, but not quite, reached Russia in an Arctic convoy. 
On the other side of the world, we have James Hilton's 
account of the simple heroism of a fifty-eight-year-old navy 


doctor who ( 1 his wounded flock out of Java just 


from 


» Atlantic reading 


f oing to séa 


Conrad ar ) ent | ‘ on the 
Sandbur | of | ' up no heroes, but takes 
men the way t] and ikes them real. There was 
dead-pan ‘ for hours: h shipped 
to | ‘ high’ and he wanted to 
i I 1 oth Oo wa getting 
ma | » CO t wages. There was 
t] ed, et tered trouble-maker with 
1; when a littl oup of seamen 


t} t t , loned a the foundering 
ahi the to 1 denun ns 
of i i i n ommMmand no more, 
Hle « i iro ] ) At | ther was the 
captain h ( the Old M nearly seventy, who had 
locked up | lexa inch and returned to the sea because 
me ant KIppe ‘ c me led he had already heen tor- 
ped 1 tw f« he mmand of this ship. 

It ilmost I i t n could stay sane through 


the horror of that Arct: ive as Fred Herman describes 


The NATIO: 


it, simply and vividly and almost without adjectives ; 
clear day they could look far down the convoy as the ( 
“One after another, then, the shi: 
] 


». It was sickening, like watching a s] 


planes attacked 
line began to 
You could guess their cargoes by the sound of the ¢ 


and the color of the smoke that belched up.” The 
there could be few survivors. They also knew tha 


blown into that Arctic water might survive as lo: 


minutes 
Finally a torpedo crippled their ship, and excey 


who were killed the men were transferred to a Br 


There the to: was even worse, for they had t 
deck while the cruiser fought its way through a rair 


and tried to dodge torpedoes both from the air 
U-boats below. They c 


fight back and cou 


1 +] . _ 
uuld feel the concussions 
ldn’t see what was happening. | 


i 


prese rvin? their sanity, a young British officer on 
was detailed to give them a running account ove 
amplifier. During a lull he told them he was goit 


olicer, and a steward hi 


ehts with another 
! 1 ! i! - 
DeiOw so they could follow ti 


Late 


read off the moves through the amplifies 


make bets on it. r Mr. Herman learned that t 
officer 
printed form; there was no game Being played 
Almost 4 per cent of the seamen who take out 
chantmen have been lost, as compared with a death r 
the armed services of less than three per cent. “We ci 
to be heroes,” 
deliver the cargoes.” Terrified as they were, these I 


says Mr. Herman. ‘We are the bu: 


crack up in the pinches; they kept on doing their | 
Herman himself signed on again. One hopes 
man who can write so honest and moving a book 
to write more. 


The tale of Dr. Wassell’s adventure in Java was t 


brief by President Roosevelt 


in a broadcast a year a 

Hiiton, creator of the celebrated Mr. Chips, talked at 
t 

to the doctor, to his friends and relatives, and to some 


Then Mr. 


fictional form. 


sailors he looked after Hilton reconstruc 


story in swift-flowing 
Old Dr. Wassell from Arkansas had been a medi 
} +} q 


sionary in China and later a CCC physician in t 


and never had attained any glittering success. Two } 


, ° 4 7 } 
last February he found himself assigned as navy liaison d 
with forty-one injured men from the Houston and t 


blehead in a Dutch hospital near Surabaya. The m 
e much to do 
the Dutch 


When it becam 


mpg 
getting adequate care; so he didn’t hav 


bought them ice cream and talked 
tendent into letting them smoke. 
that the Japanese were about to overwhelm Java 
lefe behind 
left behind 


' | ; 
ied into a bold conspirator and a 


4 ! 1 } P +} 
these men would be to be captured, the 


like Dr. Wassell tur 
He stuck by his wounded men through th ( 


evacuation, an | by } 


leader 
us conniving and bullying and 
courage pot even the stretcher cases off to safety. 
Mr. Hilton’s version of the episode makes entert 
| 


reading, and no doubt will make a gripping movie. Without 


in any way belittling Dr. Wassell, one can almost hear t 
crescendo of the theater organ at heart-throb points thre 


out the pages. MARCUS DUFFIELD 
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Citizen of the World 
YESTERDAY. An Aut biography by 


Press. $3 


RLD O! 


7weig. The Viking 





1: 


HIS was a happy man. After sixty years he killed him- 
P In his farewell letter he put down all that he 


orth striving for in life. He wanted to be a gentle- 







inted to “build his life’; his “purest joy” was 





" 1] labor”; the “highest good on earth” was “per- 





“I, the all too impatient one’’—that 1s what 


be called hin elf. 
Zweig's very typical last statement. There are 


f 7 ons, 


hers. Order reigns, and urbanity. An expression 







The completed manuscripts are to be sent 






to the host country is not forgotten. There is 





the ate, dramatized language so dear to him and his 











fe roughout the world. A ‘“‘final duty calls him.” 
he \ part from life—of my own free will and in my 
ri: ' These are the proper, prescribed formulas. Nor 
js the measured plaint lacking, at the “long years of home- 
less wa .”” It all but rhymes. And twice he crossed out 
words that did not fit. 

Zweig was an Austrian, the son of a Viennese millionaire, 
a Jew—all by birth. What he made of himself was an author, 
a t, a pacifist. This book, supposed to tell the story 
of his life, is no autobiography. It is a sequence of back 





nd views of his time, interlarded with portraits of the 


aiG 


—, 






f n he met; in his Preface Zweig refers to himself 
as ‘the pivotal point’’ of his volume. “Time paints the pic- 
t He promises a report on “an entire generation.” He 





talks of three worlds—pre-war, between wars, post-war— 





| existences. The disillusioned citizen of the world 





calls himself “the homeless man” who “belongs nowhere.” 






H its “that arch-plague, nationalism,” the new barbarism 
leliberate and programmatic dogma of anti-humani- 





' He deplores our new simultaneous organization, 





‘ mnstantly involves us in every world event—without 





n, sarety, or escape. 
He devotes eight chapters to the “World of Security’ be- 






fore the first war, to school and college days, pre-war 
eroticism, visits to Paris and trips to India and America. The 





other eight deal with the war of 1914, the battle for “‘intel- 
rotherhood,”’ Switzerland in the last war, Austria and 


Berlin in the inflation, worldwide travel, worldwide fame, 
> success, and the era of Adolf Hitler, including 


oO 


1 


the life and the book of a classicist—full of tradition 
mposure, stylized from birth to death, with rounded 
es, rounded sentiments, a hundred qualms, one great 
(hate of the crime of war), one distinct inclination 
(always to serve literature), and one profound resentment, 
ot the loss of individual dignity under the new barbarism. 
love of spiritual greatness—the only moral greatness— 
fused him out of the narrow bourgeois world, whose perfect 
heir he would otherwise have been. Resentment at the loss 
of | n dignity turned this anti-metaphysical writer into 
@ Christian figure. And the hatred of war which made him 

¢ last pacifist’ gives life and truth to this tale of a poet's 


€o 10n, 
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Zweig says he was surprised by his worldwide success. 
He began as a translator, a born mediator between foreign 
literatures and civilizations. He became known through writ- 
ing a pacifist play, “Jeremiah,” during the last war. He was 
successful with erotic novelettes. He became world-famous 
for his psychological biographies. Eventually, for a few years, 
he was the world’s most translated author. 

Endowed with the Old Austrian gifts for comedy and 
feuilleton writing, a conventional writer with all the postures 
of boldness, a gentle moralist and highly skilled popularizer 
—he was born to succeed. Just as, an actuary of his fortune, 
he computed his life in order to ‘‘build”’ it, everything in his 
books—the seemingly dramatic fire and the pretended histori- 
cal points—was calculated, too, with a will to success. But 
calculation is an essential element of art. 

This is a mute book—the autobiography—with the untold 
private life. “Anonymity in every respect of life is a necessity 
to me.” It contains no love story, no story of marriage, and 
only a few scattered notes on his work or personal anecdotes, 
such as that of the thief he refused to prosecute, who carried 


his stolen trunk back from the police station to the hotel. 


(The manager, incensed at Zweig for having pardoned the 


thief, ejected him.) 
Stefan Zweig was far too chaste to write a real autobiog- 
aphy. Over modest, he was afraid of nudity. This secret 


prude may never have written a truly naked word, although 


at times he committed shameless acts such as that biography 
of Marie Antoinette (popular for just that reason) in which 
the story of the French Revolution—or the world—looks like 
a footnote to Freud’s psychoanalytical lectures. 

Zweig was a hedonist of the best type, and a noble human 


being. His was a gentle heart. He was a friend of peace, 


and of poets. With spiritual means and high ideals he found 
edagogical merit of the 


millions of readers—a universal Pp 
first order. 


He made friends wherever he went. He was a kind man, 


without malice, full of enthusiasm for greatness of spirit, 


! he liked to help. He worked all his life, left a vast body 


! 
of work behind but always found time to discover, advise, 


an 


aid, and protect the young or new or great poets of many 


countries in Europe. He started, and originally selected, one 
of the most beautiful editions of books in the German lan- 
guage, the Insel-Bacher. He helped to influence and shape 
the literary taste of Europe—almost always improving it. He 
advised publishers in ten countries, including the United 
States. He helped many people with money and influence, 
word and deed. and he saved the lives of some. 

Zweig came from polyglot, super national Austria Hungary 
with the ideal of a good European, a citizen of the world— 
the finest ideal of German literature since Gocthe, Schiller, 
and Heine. His second home was in France; he was at home 
in Europe. But the poet's victories are complete—in fact, 
immeasurable-—-and lethal. When Zweig lost his country, 
because of Hitler and the moral weakness of Europe, he 
turned from a citizen of the world into an enemy alien. 
When he lost his passport, he saw himself as an alien enemy 
of life. He despised the “pathological suspicion of everybody 
against everybody else’’ and the “morbid dislike of the for- 


eigner.”” The war pursued the pacifist to England, to the 
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United States, to Brazil. Rilke’s word, “War js 
prison,” became fatal for Zweig. 

This humblest of all world celebrities had the ty ait 
pride to scout all outward distinctions, medals, or tit 
had the civic virtue to shun tyrants. He had the pri 
good literati; his ideal figures were Jeremiah, the , 
preacher and prophet, and Erasmus, the anti-revelys 7 
sage and skeptic. His fine, unselfish admiration of s om 
greatness in others made him a singular figure in the lite. 
world. He had genius as a collector, merit as a medi, 
popularity as a writer, happiness as a master of the an» 
living—until the century ceased to have room for eithe; , 
dividualists or individualities. HERMANN KESTEN 


Fiction in Review 
Bye MILLS’S “The Choice” (Macmillan, $3 
a first novel of considerable talent. To be sur 

grave faults of style: its young hero, David Lennox, has ty 
many ‘‘feelings”’; his emotions strain at the prose and son: 
of the most crucial moments in his intellectual d velopme: 
are almost unintelligible. Then Mr. Mills is over-fond ; 
quasi-poetical abstractions in language; sentences 
following are typical, and wearing: “He sat for a long ti 
and he felt himself growing to the very limits of toy 
beyond which was being. He felt a happiness such as }: 
never had known before, for just beyond his sight, jus: 
yond his understanding, was the perfection of all thing 
and in this time to know its being brought promise to 
supremest fulness, and desire into a foretaste of peace.” 
what constitutes Mr. Mills’s talent is his ability, in spit 
his wordiness, to evoke scene, and his method of patier 
building character. In its prose “The Choice” sugge 
Thomas Wolfe; in its method of creating character it | 
a certain resemblance to “The Last Puritan.” Perha; 
chief element in Mr. Mills’s talent is his respect for w! 
novel should do. 

But with this salute to its author’s gifts, I can go on tc 
that “The Choice” is a very distressing book—quict, 
of the most distressing books I have read recent!) 
novel of Southern reaction and an archetypical one; that 
what other writers may betray only unconsciously, Mr 
is sufficiently educated and conscious to state bold! 
granted that violence, prejudice, myth-making, anti-inte! 
tualism are everywhere in the air these days, in the North 4 
well as in the South, still the rankling bitterness that obsess 
the South even these many years after the Civil War, end 
the formulated myths and prejudices which always seem t 
be at hand to give form and direction to violence, mak 
reactionary novels of a Southern background especial 
frightening to the liberal Northern reader. And yet, in mos 
such cases the reaction is likely to be so much a matter 0 
cultural tone that it defies a political label; the cultural symp 
toms are there to be recognized, but to carry them to the: 
logical political conclusion is to be brought up short wi 
the realization that it is not quite fair to document a politi 
accusation with only emotional evidence. One can be grate 
ful, then, for a book like “The Choice” which itself makes 
the indicated connection, which itself uses the word fa 
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le novel, 


] 


{ takes its hero to Italy and into close, approving 


+h Italian Fascist leaders. For all his bias, Mr. 

; a more than usually thoughtful person who knows 

n between the emotional tone of a society and its 

nt; he understands that, at least in our present-day 

ersonal and group frustrations almost inevitably 
utlet in politics. 


ul 


- outline of Mr. Mills’s narrative is simple; 
his novel—when it isn’t merely the compl 

ned language—is the internal complexity of his 
David Lennox is the last aristocrat of Georgia; 

ful pre-Civil War house in which he spends his 

irs becomes his symbol of the traditional way of 
1 has given place, throughout the South, to Yankee 


The best of contemporary Southern society is little 


its worst; in association with his peers, David 
lf lonely as an exiled king. Indeed, although he is 
» joves music and becomes a writer—even David's 
sensitivity is the sensitivity not of the artist but 


1 


: prince. Eventually, like his father before him 
his cousin George, a cruel, arrogant youth to whom 
sratedly attached, he looks to Europe for a con- 
of the old tradition and in Europe finds fascism, 


1e weakness of the defeated South 


course not the least interesting part of the story 
ving discovered fascism, David, unlike Cousin 
tion. This is 





*¢ on to reject it in favor of relis 
of a 424-page book. He had always been a 
it, too much given to the search for other solu- 
! neglected the solution of religion. The choice, 

r, of Mr. Mills’s title is the choice between fascism 
\olicism ; as David finally (and this time not spinning 
ts it: “Either God rules or I am a fool not to place 
with the mea who rule.” George chooses fascism, 
th David has been right with him, among the men 
until the last twenty-four pages, before the book 
kes a quick switch from Mussolini to the church. 


ity-four pages seem to me pretty small pace for a 
revolution of any profundity; they look to me like 
sh space to apply a new complexion to an ol 1 face 
h I can scarcely believe that Mr. Mills intended 
to prove so close an affinity between Catholicism 
t any rate, ‘The Choice” is well worth study 
ent of Southern reaction and quite despite the fact 
1 Lennox fancies himself to be so much alone, 
| come to another Georgia document, Erskine Cald- 
Georgia Boy” (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $2) after 
‘s novel, no doubt, in contrast to the Southern 
I should have welcomed Mr. Caldwell’s poor 
h as a breath of clean air. But unfortunately I read 
vell stories first and noted them—I fear a bit 
is an innocuous collection of extended anecdotes. 
Last of Summer” by Kate O'Brien (Doul leday, 
$2.50) is the story of a young half-French actress 


to visit her father’s people in provincial Ireland 
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iys to win the eldest son, and then to lose him to his 
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{ think it has been praised unduly, possibly because 


iently underwritten to promise that still waters are 
leep. Actually it is no more than a quiet, workman- 
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ing people? Seeing things? Getting out of 
your own particular rut? Wartime restric- 
tions may keep you at home, but you can 
find these thrills and more right in your 
living room between the covers of a good 
book. Let your bookseller be your guide. 
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l ersity Press 3 
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among the translators, Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson, who has some other claims to 


distinction, writes Enghsh of consider- 
able force and directness; and it is curi- 


Beck in his 


hors ofter 


ous that, while Professor 


mmentary on the various aut 


refers to a gamy and ribald satirical 
tendency and to heretical social views, 
very little such work is found in the 


te t mer 
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THE LIFE OF JOHNNY REB: THE 


COMMON SOLDIER OF THE 
CONFEDERACY. By Bell Irvin 
Wiley. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 
The author of this monumental piece of 
research is professor of history at the 
University of Mississippi. He has ex- 
t 1 the ore housands of diaries, 
letters, newst rs, and official docu- 
f and arra he material in top- 
¢ a a y inter ng 
contemporary photographs and draw- 
[ if 
ngs. It is a val work, of 1 h 
ee ee eal 
DO it historical and Numan interest; 
primarily for students or the 
Civil War. For the average reader of 
history a little of this goes a long way. 


For 


a Lap. 


serious historians it admirably fills 


SIBERIA. By Emi 
Ho ise $ 75. 
As in “The Danu! e,” “Turkey,” and 
“Dakar,”” Mr. Lengyel combines history, 


| Lengyel. Random 


geography, politics, and personal im- 
to a fascinating picture. The 
the So- 


pressions 1n 
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tran fort 


nation of Siberia by 


viets from a place synonymous wit! 
lesolation to a flourishing region is 
brought out as it has not been before 


for the general reader. Its tremendous 
ortance may be judged from the fact 
tussia borders on Iran, 


comes into almost di- 


that in Siberia 
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1 China, 


rect contact with Japan, and extends to 
within less than forty miles of Alaska, 
thus being by far the greatest Far East- 
ern pow I!Justrated with photographs, 
clear end-t rn and a dramatic 
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PEACE? By Paul 


Einz I M lan Company. $2. 

It is the tl ; of this cl sely argued 
book that we can win the peace 

only if we insure the economic as well 
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| indicates how it might 

done wit! t redu ing the German 
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development. Voltaire’s brief summary 






































































































ot of ““Hamlet’’ makes it seem it a good play in this set- miest s 1 f d tic lit- 
of the worst ideas for a play ting or in none at all; since he has not — era the « t w she 
ved by a man in his right been able to write a play which is not is always secking { ver finding a 
( ‘ that “Hamlet” is really a most of the time hackneyed and uncon- lover who f vs not 
’ ry is generally admitted ex- vin r it still remains jus tt. F e what 
sind of people who will is, to be sure, a single scene—that of During the first | so of 
lieving that “Sons and the fight with the mysterious bruiser on the & lat ny 
(Morosco Theater) must be the campus—which has precisely the wh S$ \ ’ vs that one 
' tell your grotesque brutal f f Mr. f 1 t not 
10rt stories f 
S author of this last- it unsatisfying and unpleasant it has heard before this hy rT ty at 
sed a pretty good anec- at least some individual character. tempting to! 1 
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: he tries to make a play to over-direct so violently and the tors the thi y to over id the news bul 
} to gt | th rical in the f le ( rse I knew 
Since Mr. Shaw is well  /east, for he does his best to suggest the through some curious nation of 
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rprising that he should eed us SOE OF | ? 
lize how much material is or certainly had in mind. Geraldine nts could be cleaned : bit and put 
» 2s flth 1 play: but Max ‘Fitzgerald plays the mother with a com- — directly on the air. Any number of the 
whe tae disected “Sane and “mation of hysteria and careful voice same gen t could be added, and 
1 what looks like genuine Production which I happened to find the thing might go on for years and 
f ] - } : my € illy trying. As the id woman years “What does Andrew's mother 
= ! visits the woman 
~~ Adler Jabors under various difficulties, who is stealing her son? Will he finally 
not the least of which 1s one of the ham- realize that tl n ish love of the 
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; birth and its crore 
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m and at length, 


ists to play with freedo 
id the entire performances have the 
relaxed freedom and vitality of jazz per- 
f iar By 1934 Ellington had ex- 
panded his orchestra and had been 
ta { o thi of himself as an 
American composer; and in the per- 
f« f of th: ir one hears already 
the harm ucally lush and_ stylistically 
luxurt irran ts which envelop 
and hold down the players’ imaginations 
1 ro ent ' mance of spon- 
in ind vigor. The 1934 and 1940 
an in this volume I find un- 
end of ¢t early ones “East St 
I s Toodle-oc S$ ver ne, “Ring 
d Bel! is not far behind, ‘The 
Mooche”’ 1§ only fair and everything in 
Mood Indigo rood (chiefly a superb 
olo) outside of the well-known 

the of the r 

J a’s fi volume of reissues in tts 
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Voluon ] { t B-1000 $3.68), 
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( ). the 1931 “Rockin’ Rhythm” 
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the 1930 
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uite different 
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is lichter- 
ited, and 
Brunswick 


not equal the one in the Victor per- 
formance, it is good, it is supported by 
an excitingly powerful string bass, and 
t! is also a good trumpet solo which 
leaves less room for the theme. As for 
the others, “Wall Street Wail” is superb 
“Twelfth Street Rag’ is good, ‘Rockin’ 
in Rhythm” is f Birmingham Break- 
down” is quite bad, and the “Black and 
lan Fantasy” is not as good as the one 


on Victor 24 ) nd is no 


, 1) 
to have been dubbed [rom an 


isy enouch 


old reco! d. 
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volumes I would take the Brunswick; 
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the early “Black and Tan Fant 
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near the end w 
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parallel to the history of the 
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since the American Negro had produce 
a distinctive music called jazz 

the medium in which to 
musical terms everything that 
pened to the American Negro, fror 
being brought here in slavery t 
that today, as Ellington put it 
black, brown, and beige is right it 
with the red, white, and blue.’” Act 
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Mr. Fraser and the 
Land Question 


Dex 
te: 


- Can you endure another Iet- 
wry qu iz? 
Mr Hugh Russell Fraser 


simp! lest 


¢ and most ob- 

ts of American history in his 
: against progre ssive edu 
nevertheless succeeded 


ist One serious error—an 
error because it seems to 
out of his vaunted wor- 


ire ‘‘facts’’ and his disdain 
accounts. There are no 


“facts of history” ex- 


s as the 
re sorted and s| aped into 
rn by historians, who usually 
1d we have learned that 
»s which once passed for 


hey suited current preju- 


propagandistic needs will not 


s ssfu 


rutiny of investigation 

out his “quiz,” Mr. Fraser 
Homestead Act of 1862 

il climax” of a thirty- 
against speculation in the 

ls, that it gave to “millions” 
stake their own claim in 
"and that but for the peo- 

‘tion in the war it ‘‘would have 


xcasion of a great nation-wide 


ion in the teaching and writ- 


such is the traditional his- 
nd. The facts are otherwice. 
1 


researcne I 


thy s of such mod- 
itors as Professor Paul Gates 
informed students 
stead Act did not end 


did not satisfy the 


inced all 
Tome 
in lands, 
for land, and did not, except 
brief period, the 


ry arouse 


rmer’s jubilation. If anyone 
it was the moneyed specu- 
Mr. Fraser is cor- 


sment that the land 


1! 


ill Street. 


ortant cha P- 


erican history; he is quite 


4 . - " . : 
1s version of that importance. 


r’s logic, by which he seeks 
blame for collegians’ ignor- 
ry on “social studies,” is 
th to require no refutation. 


usly, as Mr. Stone suggested 
ition, pleading somebody's 
* which destroys his case. 
there is a grain of truth in 
the fact of the matter is 
facts plus broad interpre 
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as there is for myopic 


recitals of barren facts. What we need— 


ing of history 
and are only just beginning to get—is 
ymbines with 
high 


the kind of approach that « 


test research standards a 


critical intelligence and the capacity for 
interpretation. It so happens that Gates 

work on the western land question is an 
outstanding example of this; that Mr. 
Fraser should be unaware of it is thus 


wonders if he 
is really 


doubly damning. One 
himself, along with the Times 
judgment on our 
knowledge of American history. 

R. N. STROMBERG 


April 27 


qualified to pass 
Washin ee. 


Spare the Taxpayer— 
and Spoil the emptied 
Dear Sirs: 


budget 


is January 
message, re billions 
“w taxes for the fiscal year begin- 
ning in July. The Carlson Bill, 
reducing the victory tax, have 
cancelled $10 billions of taxes already 
levied against 1942 incomes. The 
Doughton Bill would |! 
, tax 


The President, in 
seested 4 16 I 
of ne 
besides 


would 


have lowered the 


victory while in- 


creases whatever. The projecte: 


impo ing no 


, 


1 1 cor npro- 


siCe 


nise bill evidently would lower the V ic- 


tory Tax and cancel $4-$5 billions of 
1942 taxes. Repealing the inadequate 
increases of the 1942 Act, it would also 
prevent any further increase of taxes 
against 1943 incomes. 


é 


All this is sheer fiscal insanity—finan- 


cially irresponsible government. To con- 
tro! or to retard inflation, we need, not 
a mere $16 billions of new tax levies 
but $30-$40 billions (i.e., total taxes of 
$65-$75 billions)—as even casual ex- 
amination of income estimates will 


clearly show. 

After four 
10w prepared to compromise on 
And this 
lorse- 


long months, Congress 


seems 
/ 


1! ! 
$6 billions 


tp 


a reduction ot 
compromise is blessed with the ind 
ment of Secretary Morgenthau! 


The proper and urgent application of 
1s-you-zo0" 1s 
guided Ruml plan. 


have current, advance, at-source 


finance, not 


We must 


in war 
in the mis 

ie 
COLICC.- 
tion of the basic income tax on wages 


r ty; ry 
larations 


and salaries. For taxpayers’ de 


and their residual, direct payments, 
ho ‘r, the income tax should remain 
1 
on 4 previous-year 1SIS 
; 
Congressmen scream about the tntol- 
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ment wi! 


‘ al + } 
simple program, would involve. I 


osed, however, peo- 
; 
below $10,000 or 


‘ 
I 
$20,000 would pay, against two 


years 


income, less than they should Pay, to 
check inflation, against one year’s. And 
the large taxpayer would only be dis- 
charging accrued tax liability against 
which he must, with any prudence 
otherwise set up reserves of cash or 


| 
bonds. 


I am now paying about 15 per cent as 


income tax. If the draft age had not 
been lowered, I would now be paying 
70 per cent (counting army pay and 
perquisites). Why shouldn't 1 my finan- 
cial contribution be commensurate with 
the draftee’s, and my dependents be 


burdened much like his? Don’t tell me 


that I couldn't stand a 40 per cent basic 
rate (aiter my exemptions) or a 20 per 
cent rate with double collection! 
But there is no escape. I can pay my 
share as income tax, whose burdens can 
be allocated deliberately and with some 
fairness among families; or I can pay it 
through inflation, which must involve 
inequitable allocation. 


must be the founda- 


utterly 

The income tax 
tion of any sound anti-inflation program. 
rationing, 


Price ceili wage control, 


and non-b 


nys, 


ank borrowing are useful but 


relatively minor, complementary, stop 


gap « levices and cannot stand alone. Sur- 


plus purchasing power must be drained 


off ; only severe income taxes can do the 
job 
I don’t want to see our war bonds 
ilf repudiated by eventual doubling of 


level (which is a sanguine 


7 he . “ty 
ent fiscal f{ olicy 


forecast of where pres 
will lead). I don’t want my retirement 


annuity or life insurance reduced in pur- 
chasing power by half or three-quar- 
ters. I don’t want to live through the 


lutions or political upheavals which 
inflation will involve. To 
I'll gladly pay half 


ome as income tax, 


uncontrolled 
avoid these things, 
or more of my inc 
duration, if others pay corre- 
ly. An | we'll almost all be bet- 


end our in- 


for the 


sponding 
ter off 


than if we try to 5; 


incomes on inexor- 


consumer 


sing aggregate 
} 1° mrire 3 
nimishing supplies ol 
goods and services. 
The Administration has 
tbilities of fiscal leadership 


repudiated 


The 
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We'll Accept Both 
D Nurs: | not » that 


SO! l« ’ ' oO 
tion. It 1 understa C we 
ca oes i We 
S i i lL | n 

i 

, 
Cl et | as 
, 
of bond issue or 1-lIK 
P. W. MACNEILI 


Another View 
In The N 


ay peared by S« 


Dear Sirs: m recently an 


article Iden Menefee, 
Follow Le 


the Haz- 


entitled Why They WIS. 
Since Mr. Menefee n 
Kentuck helds, and since | 


e personally interested finan- 


envtons 


ard, coal 


hay pen to 
cially and in a working way with opera- 
tions in that field, I feel that Mr. Mene- 


| 


/ article 


fee wrote a great deal of this 
from 


The social movem 
ts of Hazard, Kentucky, 


Ionorance, 
nt within the coal 


aistri 


mining 


} 
has been an upward one steadily since 


1915. About that time the field was gen- 
erally opened up. Prior to that time 
there had been an infiltration from 


“over the mountains’ of settlers from 


elsewhere, but when they reached Haz 


ard and stop} | ey with- 
out benetit of clergy, medic school 
et 

To Mr. Menefee I would earnestly 
recommend that he read some of the 


books written by Miss Li Furman 
Miss Lucy Furman established a school 
at Hindman, Kent KY} It still exists, 
and lhe Ips a great deal: and OOK 
r ed “Quare Wor » IS most ef 
lif mn is to cond ms int t field 
wii the coal Oper. ors i in to come 
mn 
ht i) vith f rit or tine 
road t] highwa th iu e, 
na ca ly w« the lcire il i (er 
| lev ] } 


fed, and they are well clothed; housin 


and general liv- 


condilior are ix 
, ' 
conditions | r than the muner 
ynected find it esihiea ¢ } 
ever exnecte to ind 1 possipie to O 
} ! P ms 
tain—andg the wir countryside iS 


you are out 


twithstanding. A survey 


field taken | y our Asso- 


Hazard, Kentucky, re- 


ciation Ol > in 
veaicd that the men are away trom their 
work a great dea They are making 
, ' , 

nan they ever made betore, 


more money tl 
and a great deal of it has been spent in 


few months for whiskey—more 


They have had more— 


they have bought more, and it has cre- 


ated more absenteeism. Of course sick- 
some, and a desire to 


raise a garden, go fishing, and to do 


other things, ts responsible in a measure; 


} + we neratar ' he - ] - 

but we operators in the Hazard field are 
‘ . } 1 } 

Olicring Six dayS WOrk a week to our 

rs, and they are not taking advan- 

tage of it. At a mine in which I am 

rested, and which can load 42 to 44 


loaded 19 
due entirely to absenteeism. 
We would have been far better off not 


ill that Saturday. We 


cars every day, we cars on 


to have run at 
lost money giving work to the few that 
wanted work, but in good faith we gave 
work to those who wanted it. 

Your magazine is supposed to be a 
fair paper. 
look into the matter further than to let 
Mr. Menefee’s The Nation 


stand as a full description. The people 


I rather suggest to you to 
article in 


are entitled to the truth—by all means, 
give them the truth. 
CALVIN HOLMES 


Knoxville, Tenn., April 22 


“Henry James Place” 


Dear Sirs: By all means let us change 
Washington Place to “Henry James 
Place >; Dut let's forget Mr. Zabel’s alter- 
native suggestion of a simple “James 
Place 


family but simy 


which would ot honor the James 
ly give my old street the 
anonymity of Charles Street or Sullivan 
That's what happened to the 
Alto a few 


years ago: it was hard to remember that 


strects I lived on in Palo 


ipartment was on Ralph Waldo 
om Street and the later house on 
tman Court when those names 
shortened to a mere Emerson Street 
And had I 
able to go to George Gordon, 
Byron 
Byron Street, how much more pleasant 


been 
Lord 


the simpler 


nan Court 


Ih { \ huts 


Street instead of 


my dental visits would have been! 
If it’s possible to get La Guardia to 
street 


one for Henry James, 


change 


r Vanne 





of Sullivan Street, between the ¢ 
1 Third might be John § t 
is the street nearest his H 

studio; and the west side of M 


Street could be Eugene O 


1 honor of the man 


—s = 5 


I n WwW 
works were launched ther 
TY) 1 . ? 
Dut enougn of such 
Mr. Zabel knows it can’t be ¢ \f 
Marshall knows it can’t | 


It is of 


our dt ims 


a“ + } 
it cant be done. 


*» 


made on parti ularly whi! 


5 = 1° oe =o 
n sane 


ly military 


that 
dreamed, 
some of our are t 


may become realities. All good = 


’ } 
through our dai 
knows but enough impos ys 
dreams enough 1 


hopes hoped, 


1 
nr 


Somewhere in Texas, Aj 


A Pioneer Remembers 


Dear 
rationed women of 
with the famished 
rope. Permit a pioneer of the great Mid 
west to tell how we lived in the ‘60s a 
‘70s of the last century 

William Henry Harrison Fate, s 
generations American, pillar of a Met 
odist country church, four times 
Superintendent of Schools 
County, Dakota Territory, ate his & 
meal in that Territory in 186 


Sirs: So Life compares fod*’* 


the [ n Stara 
inhabitants 


home of another pioneer m 
‘ \, 

Watson from Missouri, and t ir oi 
was baked squash and salt with water to 
) a 1 

et 4 “ ~ } 4 


a beverage. He lived to an adva p 
A shrub grew on the high hills be 








dering the valley of the Big Sioux Rive 
it had clusters of small white flowe f . 
and deeply veined leaves which, | wag rssce 
informed, were used by the first com ener 
for making tea. A legume, perennigggg X*pt 
low-spreading, had seed pods that w@ af 
quite large, round, and fleshy; | 8 lui 
told some of the pioneers much t 
$ WO 






for “sauce,” cooked and swe 






usual custom was to butcher 
fall; by spring it was consum 





Jd them. I 













eggs, milk, butter, and veg $ 
tered over supplied the table till youl +S 
chickens came on. " 
Plenty of game, of course, in spoqmje" 
and fall, but farmers had littl t 
hunting during those busy seasons. ! % nny 
was plentiful for those near W the i 
ju 





courses. 


In his “Giants in the Earth” B 
tells of pioneers who ate badg' 





















nl 





vho ate the gray gophers 


Is, al o muskrats. These 




















? products. 
7 yn, I should know some- 
‘ as I began teaching our 
of a few small children 
5. Called back into school 
work by a shortage of teachers years 
Jater, I served as County Superintendent 
: the first World War. I 
have for some years astonished at 
ve Mahe ig » of the masses in view of 
the u table sums spent on educa- 
t ie beginning of educational 
by r country. I charge it to the 
q employment of young girls as 
Bns “high school kids” with a 
ye o of normal training. 






Ye go it was stated that the aver- 
1g life of these girls was three 
yw much experience could be 
iired in that length of time? Young 
ned to take rural teaching for 
ir or two as a stepping stone to 
her career. The need is for 
| teachers of broad mentality, 
e best for the primary grades, 
x the foundation is the most 
part of building. 
have college professors sadly 
breadth of view; like the one 
e to fill a country pulpit who 
Communists and in- 
| the natives that Kulaks were a 
ribe ALICE A, TOLLEFSON 
April 24 
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Sioux ¢ ty, Iowa, 







Judge L ap 


iv ‘ One of the highlights of a 
to the Pacific Coast from which I 
we just returned was a lunch with 
> Ben Lindsay and his wife, and it 
erefore with acute sadness that I 

1 of his recent death. I was im- 

ed by his youth and faith and 
Apparently, his trust in youth 

1 young, his numerous contacts 
n, decent people gave him faith 
nanity, and his awareness of how 
h there was to be done to correct 
s world’s affairs endowed him with 
y to go ahead trying to correct 

I urged him to write his auto- 
hy as a testament from which his 
sors in the fight for justice might 
ut he apparently preferred to 
e the fight rather than write 




















t it. He was full of plans. He talked 
with zest of how he settled complicated 
frmily problems by stepping down from 
the judge's black pinnacle and dealing 
with men and women in terms of life 
father than in terms of cold legal rou- 















{ 1 


tine. He made enemies thereby, | 
respected him. He made frien 


ut they 

1s and 

What a loss to America 
LOUIS FISCHER 


r loved him 
nkind: 


May 5 


and to ma 


New York, 


On the Other Foot 


Dear Sirs: Almost eve ery news report by 
radio the past week-end has included a 
to the effect that Congress is 
“united behind the President in a firm 
against the strike of the coal 
miners.” It is good to hear the words 
“united behind the President,’’ but one 
can’t help querying is that a 
divided Congress is able to unite in the 
opinion that, starving or not, needy or 
not, unfairly treated or not, the miners 
must put the war need first, when the 
same Congress defied the President— 
and that in a tricky manner that dis 
credited our methods of government— 
when there was a question of limiting 
salaries to $25,000 per year for the 
period of war. 

In my opinion any appeal for all-out- 
war sacrifice is bound to be scrutinized 
closely for some time to come by those 
whose sacrifice comes out of the family’s 
food budget as long as they remember 
that cheap trick of our Representatives, 
on behalf of privilege. 

RUTH GEORGE 
May 2 


statement 


stand 


how it 


Claremont, Cal., 


CONT RIBU! ‘ORS 

sine ; Fe 
RICHARD E. STOCKWELL, while 
studying biochemistry and agricultural 
economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, became farm-news editor of Station 
WIBA, Madison, and has been in radio 
news work ever since. He is now asso- 
ciate news editor of WMT, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 











GORDON COOPER has been engaged 
in international trade for fifteen years, 
dealing in strategic raw materials and 
foreign exchange, He has had a life- 
long interest in military history, and is 
a member of the American Military In- 
stitute and an associate member of the 
United States Naval Institute. 


MARCUS DUFFIELD is on the staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
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LANGUAGES. 


"LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON™ 


= @ « Forge ahead, win special assignments, tn 
global war and the ultimate peace, through 
ability to speak a foreign ianguage. 


MASTER ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly 


by LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone EAR-EYE 
Conversational Method brings voloes of native 
teachers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. Wo Eng- 
lish is spoken, You learn the sew language 
by LISTENING, 

Home-Study Courses In 29 Languages: 
RUSSIAN JAPANESE SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE CHINESE NORWEGIAN 

and 23 others 
Send for FREE book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


8 RCA Bullding, New York «+ Cirele 7-0830 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 

LINGUAPHONE. Any language. Indicate 

condition, number of records and books. 

NYC IAGE, Room 1203, 18 EB. 41st 5St., 
,. «; 


RESORT 





A “NEW IDEA” for 
DECORATION DAY 
RELAXATION-SEEKERS 


Unitke most resorta, CAMP COLEBROOK {tg 
a small community of lovely lodges facing our 
lake You have comfort, privacy, convenience 
to add to your enjoyment of tennis, handball 
archery, baseball, eta Sortal activities, dano- 
ing, recordinga Topped off by fresh, dell- 
ciously prepared foods from nearby farms. 
Decoration Day Week-end 


3 days, $16.50 
Phone Diana or Abe Berman, WAlker 5-7/8, 
or write direct to 
CAMP COLEBROOK 
COLEBROOK RIVER CONN, 
1500 feet up in the Berkshires; formerly an 





exclusive country club 





SUMMER RENTALS 


GRAPE HOLLOW BUNGALOWS 


Beautifully furnished, Delightful; 
Selected Location. Private Swimming, 
Handball Courts, Fte 
MODEST RATES + 60 MILES FROM NWN, Y. 

8 Miles from Pawling R. R. Station 
Telephone Dally 9 to 4 
MR. GREENHAUFF _ HAvemeyer 6-5870 


AUNTY " nye 
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BRC YOKRIDGE COTTAGES. Setanatinn 


distance. Delightful. Tennis, bathing, bad- 
minton. Fireplaces, all improvements. Se- 
cluded country. Evenings between 45-8, 


WaAtkins 9-0270 

PEEKSKILL. Shopping facilities. Beautiful 
four-room cottage, completely modern, fire- 
place, large screened porch, terrace, tennis, 
swimming pool, garden space. WO 2-1445 
or Pee kskill 3547M1. 

COUNTRY HOMES in mountains. On 
real farm. All modern improvements. Nice- 
ly Fucnianed Lake on premises. 100 miles 
from city. C all evenings MO 9-1504, 


WESTPORT, Conn.—Bungalow, modera 





conveniences; tennis, swimming, "children's 
playgrounds; commuting distance, Con- 
venient selling terms. Call evenings, 


Rly rerside 9-251 


- INSTRUCTION ~ 


Lady ‘desires ‘exchange Russian lessons, read- 

French, German for conversational Eng- 
iis with cultured middle-aged person. Box 
1417, c/o The Nation. 


RESORT AND 
CAMP ADVERTISING 
on page 711 and Inside Back Cover 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 13 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 
; foreien | 


Peerle legislative as sembly 
») 


(three words, 5, 2, 7) 
nds with good s 


DOWN 


from the sound of it 


ry and 
ollaborated t 
er of the “What to 
d away 

dail 
Members of 


Chaps 


society who are not 


queer 


Fewer of them in this war, so per- 

haps there'll be less language in the 

Army! 

In fully (anag.) 

Member of an old 

Roast pork’s cousin? (two 

7, 3) 

Close quarters in which partners are 

for a long time unaware of 

‘ her (two words, 6, 3) 

16 Little is seen of this German fight- 
Ing force (two words, 4, 5) 

18 Ma Viper takes on a more fearsome 
form 

20 ¢ relative of “Too 

rds, 8, 4) 


political party 
words, 


oltten 


Little’? (two 


?1 Set 
! 


perhaps 
useful when 


to catch a tank, 
22 Always on hand, and 
’ want a lift 

24 Napoleon routed the Prussians here 


ilk LSOG 


you 


—_—-—_ -_-- 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 12 


; 1 AIDAM 6 ADDER; 9 OTT, 
THIRD; 1 OUTGO: 12 DENOTED: 
if? LUASI . oe "T NESS ; 

vA PUir'l 

Riek 2N I 

‘1 > NERDRD ‘ 
AROUT; 40 TWINE; 41 

rurorn: 43 DALES 
1ALTER;2 ALIEN; 38ODDEN; 
H ( NODES; 7 DUT Y’S; 
“p 


FEUDIST: 29 
WREMITE: 42 


Tr WwN 
4 CLAN > SKIT; 
4 hooks; l 
STATED mn bl 
Bh GIRAFFE; 2 
“ RAFTER: ° 
FRONT; 34 DRILL; 
SS IKIS, 


Viel; 3 
35 DUELS 
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